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f aus of stuff have been written on salesmanship. 
but, after all, it resolves itself into the manner 
of presenting the goods. 

Years ago Johnson & Faulk- 
HOW DO YOU ner used to be regarded as a bit 
SHOW YOUR GooDs? old - fashioned because they 
showed the goods on counters 
and poles and always displayed them so that anybody 

could get at them and handle them. 

As a matter of fact, they were far ahead of the 
times. 

Wholesalers, as well as retailers, right now are 
awakening to a realization that people appreciate easy 
access to a line without formality or delay or hin- 
drance. Mr. Snyder’s department at John Wanamaker’s, 
Philadelphia, is exceedingly impressive and yet every- 
thing is on tables—most of the big department stores 
have adopted the same system. 

People like to prowl about and investigate for 
themselves. 

It is exasperating for the prospective customers to 
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be stopped and investigated and pinned down to a defi- 
nite expression of what they want. 

Sometimes they don’t know what they want. It’s 
all very well to have rooms or booths or corners for 
consultation when a rather definite understanding of 
the situation is reached, but it’s a fundamental rule in 
salesmanship to “show the stuff”. 

Mr. Snyder bought a curtain some time ago that 
particularly pleased him because he visualized its use. 
The curtain went into stock and it didn’t sell, so, to 
justify his judgment, he hung it up at one of the win- 
dows. Orders were immediate, and now it’s a staple 
in his stock. The sales in that case were not a matter 
of personal salesmanship, but of good display. 

It’s a sure thing that you can’t sell goods without 
showing them. 

Some years ago the employment of women in 
upholstery stocks was only undertaken by the cheaper 
houses, who put women behind the counters because 
they could get them for little money. In this particular, 
also, the times have changed. 

Mr. Snyder employs twenty-five saleswomen 
against twenty-two men, and the reason is obvious. 
More women are being educated in large numbers in 
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the elementals of interior decoration. Not that they 
are cleverer than men, but cleverer than the men that 
are available. 

Man supply is limited. If you want to augment 
your force you can’t get. the right kind of men, but 
you can get the right kind of women, who have been 
graduated from the art schools by the hundreds every 
year, fairly equipped with a knowledge of color, design, 
even draftsmanship. 

To Mr. Snyder’s very extensive department are 
now being added eight Colonial rooms, specially built 
in replica of good examples, that will be furnished 
complete, but the counter displays are, ‘after all, the 
main attraction. 


SUBSCRIBER writes us :— 
To the Editor: 


Will you give me a comprehensive idea 
of what the Tudor style was? I find it attri- 
buted to Henry VI, to Henry VIII, to Edward 
VI. And more frequently to Elizabeth.” 


Tudor was the name of a branch of the royal fam- 
ily of England, descended from Owen Tudor of Wales, 
who married Catherine, widow of Henry V. Died 1422. 

The reigning members of this 
DEFINING THE branch were Henry VII, 1485-1509, 
TUDOR STYLE Henry VIII, 1509-1547, Edward VI, 
1547 - 1553, Mary, 1553-1558, and 

Elizabeth, 1558-1603. 

The Tudor Gothic was the English development 
of the Gothic from 1483 to 1546; the style known as 
the “Renaissance Tudor” followed and had its fullest 
development through the period of Elizabeth. 

The development of Style is always evolutionary. 
In the study of Art development we hear little of 
Edward VI and Mary, for the reason that each reigned 
only four or five years. 


I 1925, Sue & Mare, together with Ruhlmann, were 
the outstanding French decorator-exponents of the 
New Art and inspired much of the furnishings pro- 
duced in this style. A few 
months ago, when in Paris, 
I asked Mr. Sue for his opin- 
ion as to the future of the 
New Art. I quote him literally. 
“During the last years, mechanism has taken such 

a wide development that its influence rules over our 
times. Consequently we see, among Fine Applied Arts, 
the creation of a style nearer to mechanics than to the 
human being; its elements of decoration are borrowed 
from cogged wheels and gears whilst formerly they 
were inspired by living forms and the floral world. 
But the beauty of mechanism (for I acknowledge the 
beauty contained in the lines of boats, airplanes, motor 


ART MODERNE 
ACCORDING TO ONE OF 
ITS CHIEF EXPONENTS 
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cars) is a beauty continually in progress, so that what 
is considered beautiful today will be judged ridiculous 
in ten years’. time. Art must be ‘human’ in order 
to last.” 

Which would seem to indicate that Mr. Sue is not 
so sure of the lasting qualities of the Art Moderne. 


N@ that the field of Interior Decoration has been 
pretty well covered in parlor, bedroom, den, 
solarium, dining room, and nursery, women are begin- 
ning to realize the dinginess of 
the kitchen and bathroom. For 
years the shower curtain was of 
unbleached cotton ; now it has ail 
the decorative qualities of any other curtain. It used 
to be sold in the basement along with the towel rack, 
a matter of utility only. Now it is sold big in uphol- 
stery departments. Indeed, at Stern Bros., New York, 
they have a bathroom section that’s one of the livest 
sections of the floor. Mr. Bates has gathered here 
clothes hampers, footstools, screens, floor mats, even 
weighing machines, and all in ensemble colors. 

He realizes that women no longer buy the fitments 
of a bathroom with utility solely in mind; they buy, 
as they buy for the other rooms of the house, with 
a thought for the aesthetics. 


PUTTING JAZZ INTO 
THE BATHROOM 


AS AN indication of the great public interest in 
Colonial furniture, the American Art Gallefies 
were thronged with people at the exhibition, September 
25, organized for the benefit 
of the National Council of 
Girl Scouts, and the public 
paid $5.00 admission the 
opening day and $2.00 on subsequent days. 

One entire gallery was devoted to Duncan Phyfe; 
the best examples in America were shown. 

At least fifty of the most famous collectors in 
America contributed to the display, every one of them 
well known; the Rockefellers, du Ponts, Garvans, Mor- 
gans, the Bradleys, Bordens, Parsons, Myers, Sloanes, 
Warburgs—people who for many years have been col- 
lecting not only furniture but fabrics. 

Mr. and Mrs. Halsey loaned a lot of toiles de Jouy. 
Mr. du Pont showed twenty-four pieces brought direct 
from the Pennsylvania Museum. Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Guerineau Myers showed a set of fifteen lyre-back 
chairs made by Duncan Phyfe and originally the prop- 
erty of Edward Livingston. Allan Bradley exhibited 
eight pieces, including one of the finest known Sheraton 
bookcases. 

But to enumerate all the articles would be 
impossible ; you would simply catalog the finest furni- 
ture in America. 

It was an educational exhibit that emphasized the 

(Continued on page 138) 


THE GREAT INTEREST IN 
COLONIAL FURNITURE 





























COPYING THE 
FOREIGN HOUSE 


OMETIMES the client, the woman who is plan- 
ning a home, goes to the architect to discuss the 
subject, sometimes to the decorator; but-her ideas are 
very vague. She has travelled in Europe and is much 
impressed by what she saw in Brittany, in Normandy, 
or Switzerland. 

“T want something,” she says, “just like those 
lovely cottages in Northern France.” And if it is an 
architect, he has to explain to her that really she ought 
to have something totally different. 

“If we should build you,” he observes, “one of 
those chateaux or villas that you see from the road- 
side, you wouldn’t like it at all. 

“The tiled roof or the thatched roof are all right 
over there, where they don’t mind a leak now and 
then; but we do the thing much better in America. 
Any photographer can make a beautiful picture of 


Hallway in the home of James A. Burden, Syosset, L. I. 
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a dump heap, but it certainly isn’t a livable place. 
Chickens and cows in the cellar of a peasant home 
may vitalize a picturesque setting, but the Board of 
Health wouldn’t tolerate it over in this country. 

“T am afraid, Madam,” he will continue, “that if 
you copied the rambling architecture of the European 
countries you would miss the very essentials of Amer- 
ican life and its comforts—the push-buttons, electric 
conveniences, mirrored doorways, commodious closets, | 
and the accessibility of the butler’s pantry” tothe 
dining room and kitchen. In brief, over here we con- 
sider the servants; on the other side, they don’t.” 

It is impractical to copy the foreign house. You ' 
can copy a foreign style; but the house is more than ‘ 
style. 

The house involves efficiency methods; the house 
involves efficiency in management; it involves consid- 
eration of the modern methods of living. 

We don’t need to go to Europe for our study. 
We can study the work of our own great architects— 
Sanford White, Henry Bacon, Thomas Hastings, Cass 
Gilbert, Philip Sawyer, Edward York, Magonigle, or 


(Continued on page 116) 
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INTERIOR OF ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, CANADA 


Top left, bedroom of the Chinese suite; top right, bedroom of Dutch suite; lower left, Tudor bedroom; 
lower right, reception room of Chinese suite. 
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CANADA’S ROYAL YORK HOTEL 


O REFER to thé Royal York Hotel, newly finished well-appointed, up-to-date hotels. In the more intimate 


at Toronto, Canada, as the largest and most pala- _ quarters of the hotel, however, are 16 guests room 
tial hotel of the British Empire is in itself an indication suites, each planned around a period or a motif ranging 
that the Canadian Pacific, Canada’s most gigantic from the middle ages down to art moderne and fur- 
business enterprise, including steamships, railroads, nished with a taste and beauty which make them out- 
telegraphs and hotels, has spared nothing to make this standing in hotel accommodation. 


hotel the last word in public accommodation, con- 


These suites comprise the following: Tudor, 
venience and comfort. 


Jacobean, William and Mary, Queen Anne, Georgian, 
Colonial, Art Moderne, Louis XVI, Dutch, Chinese, 
Russian, Spanish, Venetian, Italian and the “Flower” 
suite. 
From our illustrations, the character of the fur- 
nishings may be observed. 
The setting of the hotel with direct under-street 
connection to the new Union Station is ideal. Its upper 
windows and. roof garden look 
out over the city as it rises in the 
rear and to the South, out over 
Toronto Bay and Lake Ontario. 
The Canadian Pacific oper- 
ates the largest chain of hotels 
in Canada, numbering 14 in all, 
also 9 bungalow camps in the 
Canadian Rockies and the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. 






















Palm Room in the Renaissance 
style. 


The hotel has a thousand 
guest rooms, each with private 
shower and tub baths, and has 
many luxurious private suites. 

The convention hall, with The main lobby also follows the 
stage and organ, the ballroom Renaissance. 
and the banquet room together 
have an area of 24,679 square feet, with a banquet 
seating capacity for 2,800 persons. The convention 
hall has a seating capacity for 4,070 persons. Ampli- 
fiers enable audiences in all rooms to listen in on the 
same program, : 

While the lobby, dining room and the grille may 
all be described in detail, the main features of these 
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DACIFIC COAST NOTES 


yeas of merchandising, sponsored by leading 

merchandise, business and civic organizations of 
Los Angeles and vicinity, has been opened at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles. Dr. W. D. 
Moriarity, educational director of the Los Angeles 
Advertising Club, has been named director. The faculty 
includes William E. Koch, formerly head of the Retail 
Merchants Institute of Chicago; Dr. F. M. Morse, of 
the U. S. C.; Mrs. Ada C. Holme, formerly educational 
director of Marshall Field & Co., and J. Harry Tregoe, 
formerly executive manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. The organized furniture and 
decorative trade is lending its support to the new edu- 
cational venture. 

An interesting display of linen, with a series of 
talks on the flax industry in America, was made re- 
cently at the new store of O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., 
San Francisco. The exhibit is the property of the 
State of Oregon and was a feature of the California 
State Fair held recently at Sacramento. It was brought 
to San Francisco by F. Gilbraith, of the Miles Linen 
Mills, Salem, Ore. Last year a half a million pounds 
of flax was shipped from Oregon to Belfast, Ireland, 
to be made into cloth. 

Fifteen delegates of the Raw Silk Association of 
Japan, en route to New York for the second inter- 
national technical raw silk conference, arrived at San 
Francisco the middle of September. According to 
Motohiko Mitasaki, spokesman for the delegation, the 
Japanese members will offer a standard of raw silk 
classification which is held to be one of Japan’s great- 
est needs. 

Dorothy Ethel Walsh presented a lecture on 
“Drapery Fabrics and Their Place in Interior Deco- 
ration” to the patrons of O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., 
San Francisco, late in September, the talks being given 
in the drapery section on the sixth floor. A feature of 
the talks was the actual draping of windows and the 
assembling of color schemes. 

The Sterling Furniture Company, San Francisco, 
recently completed the decoration and furnishing of a 
model home in Millbrae Highlands. A small home of 
Spanish architecture was selected for the purpose. 

William H. Cusick, interior decorator, formerly 
with the City of Paris Dry Goods Company, but of 
late in business on his own account, and who recently 
moved into a fine new studio at Sutter and Franklin 
Streets, San Francisco, has completed the furnishing 
of an elaborate ladies’ reception room in the twenty-six 
story building just completed at 450 Sutter Street. 
The furniture, draperies and rugs were specially de- 
signed for this room. 
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Louis M. Amiel has purchased the interests of 
Simon M. Amiel in the Sampan, 301 Grant Avenue, 
San Francisco, a shop featuring objects of art and 
decorative materials. 

A. C. Birk, of the drapery department of The 
Emporium, San Francisco, left in September on a buy- 
ing trip to Eastern trade centers. 

The new William Taylor Hotel, San Francisco, is 
to be furnished throughout with Orinoka draperies. 
The fabrics were selected by the Frank Beecher Com- 
pany and will be made by Richter & Son. 

The Milo Lamp & Shade Co., San Francisco, has 
added a department for the manufacture of scarfs, 
table covers and runners. 

Edywn Hunt, formerly with the City of Paris 
Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, has engaged in 
the interior decorating business on his own account and 
has taken over quarters in the Shreve Building. 

E. N. Khouri, of A. N. Khouri & Bro., importers 
of objets d’art, with headquarters at New York, re- 
cently paid the San Francisco decorative trade a visit. 

Miss Irma Schrag, formerly with Charles S. 
Darling, but who recently engaged in business on her 
own account, with offices and sample rooms at 442 
Post Street, San Francisco, recently paid her initial 
visit to the trade in the southern part of the State. 

Frank Springer, formerly of the decorative firm 
of Springer & Hyde, San Francisco, has opened the 
Modern Art Studio at 1723 Polk Street. He has two 
assistants from Germany who are devoting their atten- 
tion to modern ideas in decoration. 

Rollin Stoddard, formerly with William D. Mc- 
Cann, San Francisco, has returned from an extended 
trip to Europe and is now with W. H. Pollard, Jr., 
Oakland. 

Charles S. Darling, one of the first to open sample 
rooms for the decorative trade in San Francisco, has 
closed his offices here and has concentrated the business 
at his Los Angeles headquarters. 

The Persian Art Center, featuring Oriental rugs 
and hangings, has opened for business at 455 Post 
Street, San Francisco. 

Frank Doughty, formerly with the decorative de- 
partment of the Jackson Furniture Company, Oakland, 
is now with the Gaines-Walrath Co., San Francisco. 

John McCann, son of the late William D. McCann, 
and for some time with the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles offices of Johnson & Faulkner, has left for 
New York to enlarge his decorative experience. 

Lyman Gleveland, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been spending some time in San Francisco of late in 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Courtesy of Delano & Aldrich, Architects 
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IN THE HOME OF DAVID EK. 





Courtesy of Delano & Aldrich, Architects 
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Mergers, not infrequently, produce firms of sufficient size that they 
are more or less independent of the competition of lesser units. 


TO MERGE OR NOT TO MERGE? 


NE of the most common topics of conversation in 
many lines of industry is that of mergers. 

We pick up the day’s paper and in startling head- 
lines we read that two of New York’s oldest and 
largest banks have consolidated, and that hereafter 
their business will be conducted as a single enterprise. 
From the Far West there is a news item to the effect 
that two department and specialty stores have joined 
forces and have become a single firm. These are but 
typical of many such items of news 
that are discussed where business 
men congregate. 

What does it mean? Is it 
symptomatic of our present day 
progress? Is it a result of mount- 
ing overhead or is it to be accounted 
for as the logical working out of 
natural supply and demand? 

As we have observed the char- 
acter of many recent mergers, we 
can well believe that any one or all 
of the three reasons just quoted 
have contributed to the spirit of 
amalgamation which now seems to 
be the order of the day. We make 
the mistake, however, of thinking 
that the disposition of firms to com- 
bine is anything new or that as a movement, it fills 
a more conspicuous place in business circles than is 
normally the case. 

The year 1929 will probably show a greater per- 
centage of business amalgamations than the year which 
immediately preceded it and we should not be surprised 
if, after 1930 comes to a close, statistics would show 
that the ratio of mergers had continued to mount in 
comparison with the numbers of independent stores. 
The point we wish to discuss, however, is not the 


Mergers whether hori- 
zontal, vertical or parallel 
are brought about in an 
effort to reduce operat- 
ing costs, to promote 
production, to add fluid- 
ity to capital and finally 
through the operation of 
these things to increase 


profits 


frequency with which such amalgamations occur but 
rather the advantages that are hoped for under such 
forms of business association. 

First of all, it must not be considered that the 
merger of two or three competing businesses under a 
single central control will automatically eliminate com- 
petition. Temporarily it is bound to create a decrease 
in the number of competing firms but “over-night” 
someone else may launch new competition. Mergers, 
not infrequently, produce firms of 
sufficient size that they are more or 
less independent of the competition 
of lesser units. 

This independence arises from 
several things. lst, from the ability 
to institute specialization. There 
are thousands of one-man stores, 
one-man factories, and other limited 
enterprises where the proprietor is 
the buyer, the bookkeeper, the gen- 
eral superintendent, the man who- 
sets the policies and the chief sales- 
man. It stands to reason that he 
cannot be an expert in all of these 
various divisions that employ his 
time. He cannot afford to hire men 
as valuable as himself to perform 
these other functions and he is, therefore, at a dis- 
advantage in some respects as compared with a large 
organization that can afford. to hire experts in each 
particular division of their work. 

2nd, the larger the organization, the greater the 
opportunity for efficiency study. Competition auto- 
matically applies the death penalty to businesses whose 
costs are not in line with those of its low-cost com- 
petitors. Out-of-date methods of thought or action are 
as wasteful as. out-of-date machinery, and mergers 
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which do no more than eliminate unnecessary wasteful 
competition, are well on the way to earn greater profits 
through conservation and elimination. 

3rd, in keeping with the ability to employ special- 
ists, mergers create bigger opportunities for bigger 
men. We live in an age where size creates prestige. 
The ability to produce big things in a big way is de- 
manded to keep pace with the sudden emergencies that 
are inevitable for a people and a country of our size. 

Less than 30 years ago, the formation of large 
business organizations was regarded with distrust. be- 
cause it tended toward monopoly. The same type of 
development and consolidation today attracts invest- 
ment of capital because of the fact that its size will 
reduce overhead percentages and increase the possi- 
bility of profit. 

Up to a certain point the overhead costs of a 
manufacturing plant decrease as its output increases. 
A mill superintendent can, within reasonable limits, 
take on the oversight of an associated mill. Within 
reasonable limits, the office staff can handle the billing, 
the checking and the purchasing for a “doubled” enter- 
prise. Likewise the salesforce may find it possible to 
call on a wider group of distributing merchants or can 
increase the number of lines shown to the group with 
whom they are already established. 

We say “within reasonable limits these things can 
be done,” and to such an extent as they can be accom- 
plished, they help in reducing the cost of overhead. 

It is perfectly obvious, however, that unless this 
form of reduced overhead can maintain in a merged 
business the volume of sales equivalent to that of the 
separate businesses some other competitor must be 
profiting at the expense of the merger. 

Mergers of “level” businesses referred to some- 
times as “horizontal mergers” are advantageous, or the 
reverse largely according to the set up accomplished. It 
is, however, inevitable that where such mergers occur 
duplication of employees or executives is sometimes 
drastically eliminated. A feature that is often genuinely 
regretted, though unavoidable. 

There is another type of merger, however, some- 
times referred to as “vertical”, where this difficulty of 
duplicate personnel is not so serious. A vertical merger 
occurs where one or more related but non-competing 
businesses join together for greater efficiency. This is 
the case where a weaving plant takes over a spinning 
institution or a dyeing and finishing organization, the 
amalgamation bringing about a closer control of supply 
and co-ordinating the flow of material from start to 
finish. A similar type of vertical merger takes place 
when a wholesaler assumes control of certain sources 
of supply or where a manufacturer takes over a jobber 
or takes under his control agency branches formerly 
conducted as independent representatives. Neither one 
of these vertical types of amalgamation creates dupli- 
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cation of personnel in an important executive depart- 
ment. 

There is still a third type of merged association, 
which might be called “parallel” amalgamation. This 
occurs where two or more related but non-competing 
businesses join together for the pooling of resources as 
well as expenses. These are businesses which may sell 
to the same general class of trade but whose lines are 
totally different. For purposes of illustration, suppos- 
ing a manufacturer of ice cream and a manufacturer 
of soft drinks, neither competing with the other but 
both selling and calling on the same class of trade and 
largely upon the’same customers, might enter into an 
operating combination, which would effect a consider- 
able saving in overhead and at the same time help the 
small retail distributor to economize his time in the 
placing of orders by dealing with one agent instead of 
two. Such mergers are often the salvation of an enter- 
prise which finds itself burdened with an overhead 
too great to be borne by itself alone: 

Any analysis of the growing propensity to merge 
businesses leads to the conclusion that the movement 
is extending throughout the industrial, commercial and 
financial: world. Increased speed of communication 
and transportation were responsible for the movement 
during the last quarter of the Nineteenth Century. 
The movement was vastly accelerated by the World 
War, which broke down the barriers of tradition, indi- 
vidualism and secrecy and substituted co-operation, 
co-ordination and combination, stimulated education 
in management, economics and finance, and further 
speeded up communication and transportation. 

The combination and rationalization of industry, 
nationally and internationally, coupled with the owner- 
ship of industry by the people at large through the 
wider public distribution of industrial securities is 
leading rapidly toward changes in our civilization of 
the utmost importance. 

What the final result will be, or what difficulties 
will be encountered in the further general extension 
of consolidated business institutions are at present 
beyond the scope of our vision. We do know that the 
transition is becoming more accelerated and that the 
results will be far-reaching. Beyond that point pre- 
diction is as yet unsafe. 


M* GREGORY’s upholstery department in Gimbel 
Bros., Philadelphia, is employing today nearly 
ninety sales people. 

The department is planned wide open with 
no obstructing fixtures, and covers 33,000 square feet 
of floor space, one of the largest departments in the 
world. 

The stock of cushions alone covers a huge field, 
from the dainty boudoir brocaded cushions to the sub- 
stantial ottoman leathers. 
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AMERICA’S WEAVING APPRENTICESHIP 


W° pouBT if there is anything more interesting to 
.students of early American craftsmanship than 
the subject of hand weaving. 

Most of us whose memories go back 30 to 50 
years, particularly in association with rural communi- 
ties and conditions, can recall homes in which the 
domestic loom was a means of sustenance as well as of 
interest to the junior members of the family. The click 
click of the hand thrown shuttle and the thump of the 
reed beating up the weft were sounds with which all 
the neighborhood youngsters were familiar. 

These fireside looms were a domestic necessity of 
isolated rural life. They wove the coverings for beds 
as well as the homespun for clothing in response to an 
actual necessity. The sturdy lasting character of the 
materials produced made it desirable that they should 
carry elements of design interest as well as substan- 
tiality, and remarkable indeed were the many intricate, 
well-balanced patterns that were interchanged between 
neighborly weavers in the pre-factory period of Amer- 
ica’s weaving apprenticeship. 


These thoughts are inspired by an examination of 
Mary Meigs Atwater’s book, The Shuttle-Craft Book 
of American Hand-W eaving, issued last year from the 
press of The Macmillan Co. 

This volume, which contains nearly 300 pages of 
explanatory text and hundreds of illustrations, includ- 
ing historic reproductions, with weaving drafts which 
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permit of their reproduction, is the most complete 
volume on this subject that we have seen. 

Written in simple language, this book gives a very 
complete picture of the American national art of hand 
weaving. Its historic account of the origin and devel- 
opment, the decline and modern revival constitutes an 
interesting story that has required much research and 
the expenditure of a great deal of effort and time. 
The photographs of ancient pieces of weaving and the 
diagrams of threading drafts will undoubtedly stimu- 
late interest in the subject of early American coverlets, 
and will also help toward the perpetuation of. this 
native industry by inspiring a revival in the production 
of typical Colonial textiles. 

All in all, this volume is a noteworthy contribution 
to the youth of today concerning the practices, abil- 
ities, and employments of former generations. 


RETAIL NOTES 


HE formal opening of the new store of D. N. & 

E. Walter & Co., at 808-812 Howell St., Seattle, 
took place on September 28th. The new building occu- 
pies more than double the floor space of the former 
store, 100 feet away, and allows for the display of 
larger and more diversified stocks as well as increased 
warehouse facilities. Practically everything pertaining 
to the subject of interior furnishings is carried in stock 
with special emphasis on the oriental rug department. 

The Reta Dowie Studios, 
interior decorators, formerly 
at 1523 Locust St., Philadel- 
phia, have removed to 2141, 
their new building, on the 
same street. Their telephone 
is Rittenhouse 6095. 

The entire stock. of Bess 
Marie Billman, interior deco- 
rator, 126 No. Ludlow St., 
Dayton, Ohio, has, on account 
of illness, been sold to the 
Banner Furniture Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The decorating shop con- 
ducted by Elizabeth Bayor 
at 3939 Broadway, New York 
City, has been removed to 
851 Madison Ave. The tele- 
phone is Butterfield 2565. 








The wing chair in the illustration, 

from “The Shuttle-Craft Book of 

American Hand-Weaving”, is up- 

holstered in “Wheel of Fortune”, 

a hand-loom fabric of American 
home craftsmanship. 
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CLAIMED AS THE LARGEST MURAL DECORATION IN THE WORLD 


In the Ziegfeld Theater, New York. See text on opposite page. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY THEATER MURAL 


LTHOUGH not new in the sense that it is recent, 

there is nevertheless a great deal of unexhausted 
decorative interest in the Ziegfeld Theater. 

Due to the conformation of the interior it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain photographs that will show 
the impression the interior decoration makes upon an 
observer because while the eye of the camera can see 
only that to which it is pointed, the eyes of an observer 
take in a greater expanse of the wall and the ceiling 
than can be contained upon a single photographic plate. 

The interior is like an elliptical cylinder, rising 
through two high stories, curving into the ceiling line 
without break and rising in the center of the ceiling 
into a recessed dome. The curve of the elliptical wall 
coupled with the colors of the decoration creates a cer- 
tain indefinite 
quality to the 
pictorial com- 
position so that 
the more close- 
ly one looks at 
the innumer- 
able figures 
which disport 
themselves 
over the sur- 
face of the can- 
vas, the more 
one sees of new 
figures which 
seem to come 
forward from 
a composition 
every bit of 
which is full of 
vigorous activ- 
ity. 

One of the 
theories which 
probably 
prompted Jos- 
eph Urban. 
who as archi- 
tect and deco- 
rator is respon- 
sible for this 
unique crea- 
tion, iS appar- 
ently that of 
creating an in- 
timate relation- 
ship between 





A view of the side wall in the Ziegfeld Theater. 


stage and auditorium, and the walls which scintillate 
with color and gold leaf, are a static continuation of 
the light, color and activity that occur on the stage. 
The motif of the mural decoration, “The Joy of 
Life”, is, however, not static except in its stationary 
character. It depicts countless creatures, human beings 
as well as animals, both wild and domesticated, in the 
activities of hunting, running, leaping, love making, 
singing in a gay riot of action, which leads the eye from 
group to group as one follows a written page. This 
mural decoration, the character of which can be ob- 
served in the two illustrations shown herewith, is said 
to be the largest oil painting in the world, the painting 
of the Sistine Chapel being the nearest to it in size. 
It was executed by Lillian Gaertner and the Urban 
Studios at 
Yonkers, and 
took approxi- 
mately one year 
to execute. It 
is mounted on 
the wall as a 
permanent 
treatment as 
one continuous 
repeating pic- 
ture-like a huge 
tapestry woven 
in cylindrical 
form and at- 
tached to the 
walls.: The tech- 
nique as well as 
the colorings is 
also reminis- 
cent of tapestry 
composition, 
unconsciously 
perhaps a 
“throw back’’ 
to the woven 
tapestry of Ar- 
ras in the 14th 
century, which 
antedated 
painted tapes- 
tries to an ex- 
tent that lead to 
the first painted 
tapestries being 
called “imita- 
tion Arras”. 
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As to the architecture and general appointments 
of this theater, little need be said. They are as novel 
and at the same time as complete as one would expect 
to find in a recently completed building in New York’s 
galaxy of world-famous theaters. 

We have chosen to emphasize the character of 
the interior decoration because it is an outstanding 
example of mural execution right here in New York 
that will vie with historic interiors in Europe and in 
the United Kingdom. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 96) 


connection with the redecoration of the Hotel St. 
Francis. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., which opened a large retail 
store in San Francisco early in the year, has arranged 
to build a second store in Greater San Francisco, hav- 
ing selected a site in an east-bay suburb. 

An. interesting feature’ of the new store of the 
H. C. Capwell Company, Oakland, is fourteen model 
rooms on the furniture floor to offer suggestions for 
room treatments. D. P. Washburn is merchandise 
manager for the home furnishings department. 

Alfred Gemperle, buyer of Oriental rugs for D. N. 
& E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, returned recently 
from a buying trip to the Near East. 

Harry Bailey, of the Bailey Furniture Company, 
Honolulu, T. H., has returned to his Island home, 
after having spent several weeks in San Francisco. 

The American Pillow Company has moved into 
a splendid new home at 129 Llewellyn Street, Los 
Angeles. 

The Cyr Furniture Company has opened for busi- 
ness at 7860 Southwestern Avenue, Los Angeles, and 
is featuring the designing of entire interiors for home 
owners. 

R. G. Swanson and C. B. Page have withdrawn 
from the Ark Housefurnishing Company, Riverside, 
Cal., and have engaged in business on their own ac- 
count at 196 East Eighth Street. 

John H. Wolfe, for several years in charge of the 
furniture department of Holzwasers, Inc., San Diego, 
Cal., has been made manager of the Ford Levy Furni- 
ture Company, Phoenix, Ariz. 

The Lyon Furniture Company, Ltd., has been in- 
corporated at Los Angeles, to conduct a business at 
1417 West Washington Street. The interested parties 
are Charles, Harry and P. Schlamovitch. 

The Gray-Reid-Wright Co. has arranged to re- 
model its department store at Reno, Nev., at a cost 
of more than $50,000. 


Lotta A. Shipley has purchased the interests of 
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Lyda Markham in the Moorish Rug Shop, conducted 
in the El Paseo Building, Carmel, California’s exclusive 
writer and artist colony. : 

John H. Dickey, manager of the Pacific Coast 
branch of the Kroder-Reubel Co., Inc., San Francisco, 
left late in September on a trip to Mexico City with a 
party of. more than one hundred and ten Shriners. 
The trip is being made by special train, with stops at 
Los Angeles and Phoenix. Shortly before Mr. Dickey’s 
departure, C. J. Crabb, of the traveling staff of the 
Pacific Coast branch, returned from a trip over the 
entire territory, which now includes ten Far Western 
States. 

George Wallace, an interior decorator who for- 
merly maintained a studio on Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, has joined the decorative staff of Barker Bros., 
Los Angeles. 

M. N. Kevan has been made buyer of carpets for 
The Emporium, San Francisco, and is visiting the 
Eastern markets. 

T. A. CHURCH. 


FAMOUS AUCTION HOUSES MERGE 


Shas announcement that the American Art Associa- 
tion and the Anderson Galleries, famous auction 
houses, had been merged into one organization was not 
entirely a surprise because Cortlandt F. Bishop ac- 
quired the American Art Association in 1923, and 
secured control of the Anderson Galleries in 1927. He 
has simply amalgamated both galleries under the title 
of American Art Association, Anderson Galleries, Inc. 

The Anderson Galleries Building will be aban- 
doned. Additional room is being taken at the premises 
of the American Art Galleries and here all sales will 
be held. Arrangements are being made for holding 
four sales a day. 

Mr. Mitchell will stay with the new organization, 
but Mr. Kennerly and Mr. Chapman go out. Sales 


will be continued by Messrs. Parke, Bernet, Bade and 
Russell. 


NEW ART IN THE STEWART BUILDING 


fy: new Stewart Building, which will be opened 

October 16 at Fifty-sixth Street and Fifth Avenue, 
will be furnished in modernistic style throughout and 
will draw heavily upon the stock and skill of Arnold 
Constable & Co. for the work. Mr. Bird’s upholstery 
department is strong in the New Art fabrics and the 
material to be used in the Stewart Building will run 
to pastel and soft shades. The contract covers a ground 


space of approximately 115 by 160 feet, facing on 
Fifth Avenue, twelve stories. 
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Courtesy of Delano & Aldrich 
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BUSINESS 


HILE we are privileged to quote an entire letter 

written by Lew Hahn, of the Hahn Department 
Stores, Inc., in answer to an accusation by Dr. Lindsay 
Rogers, Director of the Industrial Council of Cloak, 
Suit & Skirt Manufacturers,-Inc., to the effect that 
the Hahn Department Stores and other leading depart- 
ment store groups were demanding “better terms of 
manufacturers”, we prefer to quote only several very 
significant. paragraphs, . 

These paragraphs amount to a declaration of pol- 
icy that are important not only with reference to the 
point raised by Mr. Rogers’ criticism but also with 
reference to the general modus operandi of buying 
and selling for the purpose of supplying department 
stores. Mr. Hahn says in part: 

“When two men meet to negotiate, 
one as a buyer and the other as a 
seller, it must be assumed that each 
can take care of himself: I cannot sub- 
scribe for a moment to the assumption 
that the men who compose your in- 
dustry need anyone to protect them 
from themselves and certainly in any 
case such protection could not logically 
be expected to come fromthe buyer, 
whose constant effort must be to pur- 
chase advantageously. Buyer and seller meet on terms 
of equality in a transaction which is essentially per- 
sonal and into which, fortunately or unfortunately, 
according to the point of view, others cannot insert 
themselves. It must be presumed that the buyer has 
sufficient intelligence to refrain from buying on terms 
which are not advantageous and that the seller on the 
other hand will sell only at prices and on conditions 
which are satisfactory to him. 

“If manufacturers and wholesalers consistently 
refuse to do business except on the so-called standard 
terms then it will follow as a natural sequence that our 
buyers will not be able to secure more favorable terms. 
If this would insure that our competitors would possess 
no advantage over us in their purchasing transactions 
I am of the opinion that we would not complain. 

“As practical men, however, you and I both know 
that manufacturers and wholesalers do not sell on the 
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Comment upon an 
accusation against 
the buying practices 
of certain depart- 


ment store groups 


BUSIEUEMESS 


same terms to everybody and they never will. There- 
fore, it is vitally important to us and to our customers 
that our buyers shall in all cases buy on the most 
favorable terms that they can secure.:- 

“I personally accept the responsibility for having 
established as a policy of our business that our buyers 
must always get the most favorable prices and terms 
possible, and we mean to carry that out. We are will- 
ing to be known in the market as an organization which 
deals keenly and intelligently, which never buys at a 
disadvantage, but we are equally insistent that we must 
deal fairly and live up to all the commitments that our 
buyers make.” 

It is perfectly patent to any student of business 
ethics that where any form of discriminatory privilege 
exists’ between buyer and seller, it 
must exist through the co-operation of 
both parties. The business of buying 
and selling has never been considered 
as a philanthropic occupation. Deplore 
as we will the fact that under stress 
of certain circumstances, a producer 
in order to keep his plant in operation 
is forced to shave his price and shave 
it again even below the profit mark, 
there is nothing unethical in a buyer 
taking advantage of that condition nor is he to be 
blamed for actually seeking a manufacturer whose cir- 
cumstances contribute to the possibility of price 
concessions. 

Without.a seller, the buyer cannot buy and with- 
out a buyer, the seller cannot sell, and each in his 
exercise of normal business intelligence, sharpened by 
competition in his own field, will try to drive the best 
possible bargain he can and there need be no apology 
for a determination to do so. 

Any fair-minded observer will commend Mr. 
Hahn’s frank statement that it is an established policy 
of their business that their buyers must always get the 
most favorable prices and terms possible, just as they 
would subscribe to a statement by a producer that in 
the marketing of his goods he was committed to the 
policy of obtaining the best possible price for his 

(Continued on page 116) 
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W* MAY disagree with Henry Ford in some 
sociological or political issue, but when we con- 
sider what he has done in the world of mechanics, and 
how much civilization has advanced in conformity with 
his achievements, we lift our hat in respect and 
admiration. 

Now he has lifted the “collector habit”, and the 
antique craze, to an educational plane that will make 
more for Americanization than volumes and volumes 
of literature because it will give to the public a visual- 
ization of the manners and customs of our fore- 
fathers ; the way they lived and how they lived and the 
struggles that they made to attain a meager degree of 
comfort with 
a maximum 
amount of 
effort. 

He will 
show the tools 
they worked 
with, the 
utensils of the 
kitchen, the 
homely sim- 
plicity of the 
living rooms. 
He will show 
even the shops 
wherein the 
things were 
made and, in- 
cidentally, he 
will show 
completely 
furnished 





The Little Red 
Schoolhouse at- 
tended by Mary 
and her little 
lamb. 
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TRE FENRY 


A Development Covering One Hundred 
Is Collected Furniture and 


rooms of all the periods punctuated by history, not only 
the furniture, the fabrics, and the carpets, but all the 
incidental trifles—the embroideries, the wax flowers, 
the samplers, the clothing worn by the household, and 
spinning and weaving devices. 

He will show the primitive stoves, the cookery 
things, even the first sewing machine operated by hand 
power. 

When completed the museum will be not a build- 
ing but a town. , 

The development is only a dozen miles out of 
Detroit, covering a tract of a hundred and twenty- 
five acres. 

The work of every craftsman will be represented, 
even the work of the house builder, because Mr. Ford 
collects houses quite as casually as he collects furni- 
ture, rugs, or warming pans. 

He has just bought a century-old inn, a grist- 
mill, and a saw-mill. Already he employs one building 
that is given over entirely to repairing and recondition- 
ing his treasures. He has cabinet-makers busily at 
work scraping, mending and polishing old furniture, 
which has been accumulated in such volume that the 
beams of a compartment 140 feet long are used as 
racks from which to suspend chairs. 

The museum will not stress the products of one 
or more famous cabinet-makers. 

That isn’t its object. 

They are satisfied if they have worthy examples, 
representative examples, things which fairly chronicle 
the tastes and needs of the times. 

This whole movement was initiated by the restora- 
tion of Mr. Ford’s old birthplace near Detroit, built 
by his father about a hundred years ago. Five children 
were born there. 

In after years, when Henry had accumulated his 
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FORD MUSEUM 


and Twenty-Five Acres Wherein 
Furnishings of the Colonial Days. 


millions, he erected a country home quite near the 
homestead ; and he not only restored it completely, but 
furnished it with the things he associated with his 
youth—for there’s more sentiment in his nature than 
people suspect. He ransacked the country and found 
old furniture and carpets and coverlets, and even had 
the grounds dug up around the old home, searching 
for scraps of china that belonged to his mother; and 
from the fragments unearthed he had a modern potter 
reproduce a complete dinner-set, which was placed 
on the cottage shelves to take the place of the things 
that had disappeared. 

And when the little house 
had been filled the Dearborn 
collector had still enough 
material to stock other houses, 
and that’s the way the big 
museum scheme began. 

There’s nothing used, 
from the early Pilgrims’ age 
to the Victorian period, that 
has not been found and pre- 
served for the museum—even 
old hoop-skirts, old crinolines, 
old homespuns, churns, flat- 
irons, calicoes — even the 
blocks from which the calicoes 
were printed. 

The illustrations that we 
show give only an idea of the 
extent of the work. There will 
be literally hundreds of such 
views that will constitute not 
only studies in American his- 
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tory that will appeal to all people, but studies in interior 
decoration which will be illuminative to all men-in 
the trade. | 
Tons and tons of material have been already deliv- 
ered at Dearborn and carloads and carloads have been 
collected, and the work of assembling them all and 
classifying them according to periods is now under way. 
For a time H. M. Cordell was in charge of 
affairs, but today the selection and assembling is car- 
ried on by J. A. Humberstone. 
Fabrics have been an important object of research. 
Old coverlets, old bedspreads, even sheets or bed linen 
are shown in conjunction with the raw material and the 
hackling and spinning and weaving on the hand loom. 
(Continued on page 116) 
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A GREATER ‘‘LOESER’S’”’ 
5S bp PRACTICALLY remodel the entire interior of a 
department store and spend in the neighborhood of 
$2,000,000 in its rearrangement and refurnishing while 
business proceeds without interruption is an example 
of model commercial achievement. This is a descrip- 
tion of what Frederick Loeser & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
have been doing in recent months. The undertaking 
culminated in an evening reception at 8 o’clock, Sep- 
tember 18th, when the doors of the remodelled Loeser 
store were thrown open to invited guests. 

The show windows of the remodelled store, which 
are the first elements to catch the eye, have been given 
a modernistic turn by a valance composed of semi- 
opaque glass, assembled in units to form a decoration 
in three different stages of relief. Through this, the 
light of the windows is transfused and the varying 
thicknesses of one, two or three layers of glass give 
changing color and depth of opacity. 

The ground floor of the store has been completely 


modernized by low show case types of fixtures, dis- 
play counters, and stock shelving. All of this is finished 
in dull, natural wailnut while the columns which sup- 
port the superstructure have been remodelled and given 
an art moderne design to replace the former caps at 
the ceiling line. 

The entire service personnel of the store was on 
duty for the evening and the crowds were easily handled 
by escalator and elevator service, carrying them to the 
several floors where entertainment features had been 
provided. 

On the third floor, where the upholstery and 
drapery department is located, the entire stock was on 
dress parade. The new fixtures provided here make it 
possible for a person standing in the middle of the 
department to see in every direction to its extremities. 
On one side, the special contract department is pro- 
vided with a general reception room where the sales- 
men’s desks are located, and adjoining rooms for 
private display of assembled schemes. 

A short distance away is the chintz. room, where 


Period Room of about 1880 displaying some of the Henry Ford Collection. See text on preceding page. 
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Photo Courtesy of Delano & Aldrich. 


Bedroom in the home of James A. Burden, Syosset, L. I. 


each piece of glazed chintz occupies a separate shelf 
and all arranged in tiers around the rooms in such a 
way that any piece can be rolled or unrolled without 
interfering with any other piece of the stock. This 
permits not only a continuous display of about one- 
third of a yard of each piece in stock but greater 
lengths of any selected number of pieces can be un- 
rolled for comparison. 

Also in connection with the glazed chintz stock, 
there is a system of displaying these fabrics against 
the light of the department windows. An arrangement 
has been constructed with sliding rods for each win- 
dow, to which a piece of glazed chintz can be attached. 
These rods may then be raised to any desired height on 
the window, either for purposes of general depart- 
mental display or for a special showing of an indi- 
vidual piece, the light from the window coming through 
the chintz and bringing its colors into full brilliancy. 

Another feature of the reorganized department is 
the installation of a display rack upon which is shown 
every style of ruffled curtain carried on the floor. There 
are 40 wings, each carrying two complete window 
treatments together with sample swatches of other 
colors than those on display. 

There are individual displays here and there 
throughout the department of antique and unusual fab- 
rics borrowed for the occasion from some of the im- 


porters. Each fabric carried a gilt card, giving a brief 
history of what it was and any other interesting data. 

Adjoining the drapery department on this floor 
are the sections devoted to pictures, lamps, china and 
rugs, in each of which there were unusual displays of 
special character to which were attached names of 
artists prominent in the modern field of design. 

On the fourth floor, occupied by the furniture 
department, which in itself possessed unusual attract- 
iveness in the arrangement of the stock, there was a 
display of Antique Furniture, another of Mexican 
handicrafts and in addition, the Economy Cottage— 
a suite of furnished interiors at modest prices. 

There was also a Modern Gallery, comprising a 
living room by Donald Deskey, another by Winold 
Reiss, a double bedroom by Joseph Urban, a single 
bedroom by Herman Rosse, a dining alcove by Wolf- 
gang Hoffman and a dining room by Ilonka Karasz, 

On the fifth floor were three special displays of 
women’s fashions with mannikins. 

Other features of the evening were a Fashion 
Show at 8, 9 and 10 P. M. on the second floor, where 
a raised platform permitted the models to traverse the 
length of the department ; a ping-pong tournament on 
the first floor, Johnny Farrell and Gene Sarazen in 
the men’s shop on the same floor, and on the main 
floor, Paul Ash and the Paramount Theater orchestra. 
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FABRIC DESIGN MOTIFS OF THE SEVENTEETH CENTURY 


See text on opposite page. 
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FABRIC 
ORNAMERNTATIORN 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehen- 
sive Picture of the Development of Ornament 
as Applied to Fabrics Throughout the Centuries 


XXII. Lyonnatse, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
( Continued ) 


IG. 321, also a silk damask, is of the extremely 

“busy” type which contained much meaningless and 
superfluous ornament. In the Berlin Museum, where 
this piece is said to be preserved, it is not definitely 
attributed to either the Seventeenth or Eighteenth 
Century, but is considered to be the probable product 
of either. 


Fig. 322, which because of its mesh background 
might readily be taken for lace, seems to us to show an 
Italian interpretation of Oriental influence — East 
Indian in its employment of segregated units, and 
Italian in the crisp handling of some of the forms. 
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Fig. 323 is perhaps one of the best examples of 
lace-like ornamentation, because both in its border and 
in the scattered ornamentation of the field this silver- 
worked curtain material of the Seventeenth Century 
has every appearance of lace-work. The original, in 
the Royal Technical Museum at Nuremburg, is attri- 
buted to the Seventeenth Century, and the section of 
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the pattern shown in our illustration would measure 
about 22 inches across. 

Fig. 324, though belonging to this same general 
class, shows a coarser handling of the various motifs, 
and is not to be compared with some of the more 
dainty arrangements we have reproduced. 

Figs. 325 and 326, though probably having the 
same common inspiration based upon lace-like motifs, 
do not greatly differ from the damask patterns of the 
earlier century but are included here because they 
belong to a period influenced by lace representation, 
and also because they are the product of the same 
French territory of which Lyons was the great silk 
manufacturing center. 

The series closes with Figs. 327 and 328, typical 
lace-like representations, intricately strewn with a 
superabundance of miniature ornament, well balanced, 
vari-colored, and deftly woven. 

The illustrations here shown, which are not other- 
wise catalogued, are: Fig. 322, a Lyons silver brocade 
of the Seventeenth or Eighteenth Century; Fig. 324, 
a Lyons gold brocade attributed to the Seventeenth or 
Eighteenth Century; Fig. 325, Lyons gold brocade of 
the Seventeenth Century ; Fig. 326, Lyons silk damask, 
Seventeenth or Eighteenth Century ; original in Berlin ; 
Figs. 327 and 328, Lyons gold and silk fabrics of the 
Seventeenth Century, probably representative of the 
highest type of woven richness which the Lyons indus- 
try had attained with the advent of the Seventeenth 
Century. The originals are in Nuremburg and Geln- 
hausen. 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 109) 


products. This sets up no new principle of barter 
and establishes no ethical competition with the golden 
rule. 

The difficulty is not, as we see it, in the establish- 
ment of such determination but rather in the abandon- 
ment of such determination once established. The 
manufacturer, for instance, who having once placed a 
fair price upon his merchandise can be induced to 
alter that price is a fair mark for the concession hunter. 
While there may have been special circumstances 
through the operation of which a cut price has been 
quoted, there will be a host of other buyers, not part- 
ners to the favorable circumstances which have brought 
about the price concession, who would be very quick 
to demand similar reductions. This is but natural and 
if the succeeding transactions work out to the detriment 
of the manufacturer, he surely cannot lay the entire 
blame at the door of the buyer. 

The most significant sentence in Mr. Hahn’s reply 
is contained in one of our quoted paragraphs to the 
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effect that “it must be presumed.that the buyer has 
sufficient intelligence to refrain from buying on terms 
which are not advantageous and that the seller on the 
other hand will sell only at prices and on conditions 
which are satisfactory to him.” 

In the meeting of two free-will agents for the 
accomplishment of mutually profitable business, neither 
can logically blame the other for the character of the 
transaction that ensues and if each are to continue to 
perform their normal functions, they must of necessity 
set a limit beyond which they cannot afford to deviate 
and stick to it. 


THE HENRY FORD MUSEUM 
(Continued from page 111) 


While examples of the materials are particularly 
interesting, especially the early prints and calicoes, the 
primitive manner of their production is shown by 
specific exhibits, and in this department will be gath- 
ered flowered damasks for furniture and harrateens 
and fine striped lutestrings, moreens and dimities. 

What we now call glazed chintzes were in the 
early centuries called calamancos. 

Here also will be displayed Turkey work, a coarse 
ground with patterns tufted by hand like a rug pile. 

It will be a great collection of fabrics, and some 
of the old-time names will doubtless be restored—the 
shalloons, the watchetes, the fustians and woolseys. We 
of today don’t know what a bancour is; we don’t know 
what a darnix or a perpetuana is—old terms for old 
stuffs in the field of industry that today encroach 
naturally upon the field of artistry. 


COPYING THE FOREIGN HOUSE 
(Continued from page 93) 


Howard. The Goelet house at Newport, or the Osborne 
house at Mamaroneck, or the H. A. C. Taylor house 
at Newport are conspicuous examples of the work done 
back in the Eighties. And there is nothing more charm- 
ing than some of the houses built today—the Chalmers 
Wood house, the David K. E. Bruce house, or the 
homes of Otto Kahn, James A. Burden, Harrison 
Williams, Bertram G. Work, Secretary of the Interior, 
or Robert S. Brewster, all done by Delano & Aldrich. 

We are illustrating on page 93 and in our duotone 
pages this month some of the rooms typical of the 
grace and charm of Delano & Aldrich’s work. 

They are all worthy of study and have, withal 
the,classic mode, a charm of hominess and an intimacy 
quite different from the formal and austere spirit of 
other years. 



















Courtesy of Delano & Aldrich, Architects 


IN THE HOME OF BERTRAM 6G. WORK, OYSTER BAY, L. I. 
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Courtesy of Delano & Aldrich, Architects 


IN THE HOME OF JAMES A. BURDEN, SYOSSET. L. I. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 














PUTTER, 6&6 
SENSE IRS 
CENSUS. 
FIGURE S 


By Proper Classification in its Questionnaire 
the Bureau of Census Might Collect Some 
Valuable Information for Business Men. 


HERE isan opportunity for the Bureau of the 

Census in its compilation of statistics to do a real 
job in composing a questionnaire that the retail trade 
can handle. Any census of distribution compiled from 
questionnaires which indiscriminately mix unrelated 
materials is bound to fall short of necessary informa- 
tion. For instance, we have before us Question 126, 
which asks for the volume of sales of bedspreads, 
blankets, comfortables, curtains, domestics, draperies, 
pillow cases, sheets, table linens, towels, art needle work 
and supplies. 

Such a questionnaire reaching the buyer of any of 
our better class department stores would be forced to 
circulate in several departments with no likelihood of 
authoritative check-up. The very first item—bedspreads 
—may be sold in three different departments in the 
store and may be either filmy lace, crinkle cloth, silk 
damask, silk taffeta or a “Marseilles quilt”. 

The very difficulty of assembling the information 
to answer for several departments defeats the object 
and success of the census. Even supposing that the 
figures in answer to this question were true or measur- 
ably true, they would be of little value to anyone whose 
interests did not include the entire group. A joint 
figure representing volume of the group would be 
valueless to anyone interested only in curtains or in 
curtains and draperies, because there would be no pos- 
sible way of forming an estimate of what portion of 
the whole these two particular items might represent. 

A movement is on foot to place before the Advis- 
ory Committee a suggestion that the items embodied 
in Question 126 be broken into three or more related 
divisions : 

A. Bedspreads, Curtains, Draperies, Comfort- 
ables. 

B. Sheets, Pillow Cases, Towels, Table Linens. 

C. Art Needle Work and Supplies, and while this 
division goes a lot farther in the way of clarifying the 
statistical data than has been the policy in the past, we 
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believe that the committee could, with profit to the 
industry to be served, go still farther in breaking down 
this “basket” question. 

For instance, there is no distinction made between 
draperies and drapery fabrics. As a matter of fact, in 
the drapery trade, there is a rather broad use of the 
term draperies, but in its strict interpretation it refers 
to a made-up window treatment, a drapery, and the 
material of which that treatment is composed is a drap- 
ery fabric. Therefore, a reference to “draperies and 
drapery fabrics” would be much more comprehensive 
than the single term draperies. Then again, there is no 
mention of upholstery materials and while it is true 
that certain fabrics are used both for drapery con- 
struction and the covering of furniture, there «is still 
a large volume both in yardage and value that would 
never be included by a buyer of a department store 
under the term draperies. In store parlance they are 
“heavy goods” or upholstery fabrics. Therefore, these 
should be reported and a place should be made for 
them on the questionnaire in such a way that there can 
be no confusion between the reference made to strictly 
drapery materials and those intended for upholstered 
furniture coverings. 

It is the practice in many stores to group bedding 
textiles in a bedding department and where this is the 
case, blankets and comfortables would require a sepa- 
rate entry in order that the necessary statistics could 
be separated from the other items contained in this 
question as at present planned. 

Having had experience over a number of years in 
the collecting of statistical matter through the medium 
of questionnaires, we have discovered that the fewer 
compound items there are, the greater is the amount 
of information obtained. 

In our discussion of the census questionnaire, we 
are looking upon the subject from two different angles : 

Ist, from that of obtaining the information desired 
which without a suitable and comprehensive question- 
naire can never be achieved. 

2nd, we are concerned about the way in which this 
matter will be published as a census report ; and unless 
these various items which have been grouped together 
under Question 126 can be reported for their indi- 
vidual standing, the report will be valueless as a means 
of determining industrial production or sales volume. 

Of course, it may be argued that to devote this 
amount of space to segregating material references 
would increase the difficulty of handling the informa- 
tion but whatever extra space, extra time or extra 
handling there might be, will be more than offset by 
the increase in value that the information would carry 
when finally made available in the census report. 

If the Advisory Committee is concerned about the 


(Continued on page 138) 
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MODERN OFFICE 
DECORATION—. 
A FERTILE FIELD 


EAUTY consciousness, which in this country has 

grown to cover almost every phase of existence, 
has opened up a new field for the interior decorator. 
The decoration of stores, showrooms, offices, etc., has 
become quite as important a phase, to many of our 
practitioners, as the decoration of homes. 

Retailers and wholesalers with wares to sell realize 
that the surroundings in which they are displayed are 
of extreme importance, and they therefore call in the 
decorator to supply surroundings which are harmon- 
ious and beautiful. 

The office man has realized that it is quite as 
desirable for him to conduct his affairs against a back- 
ground of which he is as proud as that of his own 
home, and he, too, calls in the decorator to create an 
office interior which shall be at once beautiful and 
inspirational. 

A few years ago this was not the case. Most 
business was conducted either in shabby or nondescript 
surroundings, or else in over-ornate interiors, where 
the spread of mahogany desks and the highly polished 
brass rails showed a desire for ostentation, rather than 
a desire for good decoration. 

From time to time in this magazine during the 
past five or six years we have shown illustrations of 
various business interiors, most of them furnished. in 
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the period style, such as the New York office illus- 
trated at the bottom of page 121. Rooms such as these 
possess a restful, homelike atmosphere; and it has 
been found that the psychological effect of decora- 
tion such as this, in business offices, has been bene- 
ficial. Men who have worked in offices of this type 
and offices of the older type, where any attempt at 
decoration was unthought of, have told us that they 
are less inclined to restlessness, less to boredom with 
humdrum tasks—that their minds are more susceptible 
to new ideas—when their surroundings are harmonious 
and comfortable. 

Recently, many have utilized the New Art for 
business interiors. This use has been confined mostly 
to display rooms; but even now its 
influence is being felt in other types 
of business decoration. It has been 
found that the New Art lends itself 
very well to showroom decoration. 
Many of our most fashionable shops, 
and even our large department stores 
(see illustration on page 101) have 
adopted it. 

In the hands of a decorator who 
knows how to use it without accenting 
its sometimes bizarre outlines, and 
without utilizing too high a color 
scheme, it should have value for use 
in the offices of business executives 
where the period styles have been so 
successful. 

Consider the two illustrations on 
this page. These represent private 
offices of two prominent business 
executives. In both of them there 
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is a quiet, studious atmosphere ; and, granting that one 
has become so used to the angular and unusual char- 
acter of the New Art furniture and furnishings, so as 
no longer to be conscious of them, one can imagine 
a man working contentedly and with concentration in 
either of these surroundings. 

The furniture in the upper illustration is of an 
exotic wood known as “épis de blé”, and the walls 
are in graded tones of a red felt composition. 

In the illustration at the bottom of the page the 
wood is a wavy walnut, and the desk chair is in 
leather, with silver metal sheets developed at its base. 
The metal supports of the desk are also of. silver. 
The walls are of sand-colored cement, against which 
the cabinets and book-cases show up well. 

It will be a mistake for decorators to set out to 
apply to the interior decoration of business offices 
exactly the same principles of decoration that they 
apply in homes. While the result they desire to achieve 
in the one case may be comparable to that which they 
achieve in the other, the means of approach is not 
necessarily the same, because in the former case, that 
of business decoration, a matter for consideration 
enters which does not enter into the home decoration. 
A business office is a place in which to work, and 





nothing must be included in its decorative scheme that 
will in any way interfere with the business interior’s 
original purpose. 

Before a decorator attempts to do such an 
interior, he should have clearly in his mind the 
type and kind of work which is to be done in it. 
If it is a room that houses activity, such as the com- 
ing and going of a number of people, the incidental 
furniture should be sparse, and so grouped and 
arranged as never to get in the way. In a room such 
as this the color scheme can be heightened and the 
general tone made to correspond with the room’s 
natural function. 

In another type of room, where callers are few, 
and the work to be done is of a quieter nature, heavier 
and more luxurious furniture may be used; there can 
be more of it, and it can be grouped in a fashion that 
would be out of place in the “busier” room. The 
drapery coverings should be more subdued, and the 
atmosphere should suggest the study rather than the 
salon or the reception room. 

Other types, of offices and business interiors have 
their individual requirements’ and problems and the 
decorator must study them all to be successful in this 
type of work, 











CRETONNE DISPLAY . 
IN A MID-WEST STORE 


Fall display of creténnes and other printed materials displayed in the department 
of Wm. Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. F. C. Stinehart is the buyer. 
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HE other day we ran across a statement to the 

effect that “it seems incongruous. for people who 
enjoy such things as the radio, television, talking 
movies and the aeroplane, to cling to the furnishing 
fashions of forgotten kings. _ 

The “man on the street” meeting such an expres- 
sion will find little disposition to contradict it. It does 
seem incongruous but, on the other hand, for a people 
steeped in an atmosphere of the appreciation of fine 
craftsmanship to accept the amateurish ill-conceived 
and ill-built fitments, that are being foisted on a curi- 
ous public as the latest development of an up-to-the- 
minute style, is to us even more incongruous and much, 
much less excusable. 

We have no patience with the type of person who 
thinks that because a thing is old it is ipso facto—out 
of keeping with the needs of our generation. . Neither 
have we patience with those who condemn all things 
because they are new. 

As a matter of fact, condemnation or acceptance 
of any style should be based on merit independent of 
age, origin or whimsical fancy. 

To say that a furnishing. style like Jacobean, 
Elizabethan, Queen Anne or, any of the Louis is 
“incongruous” may be relatively true, for they were 
produced at a time when domestic pursuits—clothing, 
culture, and conveniences—were entirely different from 
those which pertain to our day, and just as those pur- 
suits, customs and culture, would be inadequate to our 


time so in a certain sense the styles and furnishings: 


of other days are inadequate for our necessities. 
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Inadequate, however, as they may seem to be, 
they were a development of human skill produced in 
sequence and bearing a relation to their prototypes 
just as they did to their successors. For the people of 
their own time, undoubtedly, many of these things 
emanated from amateur gropings for something new, 
different, modern, but in the progress of the centuries, 
the vagaries of inexpertness have been sloughed away, 
and those things which were best and most favored 
have remained as a heritage to succeeding generations. 

Out of the 20th century, there may yet come a 
furnishings style that, like the aeroplane, the radio, and 
television, may remain to posterity as a definite achieve- 
ment of this age. Already we have had L’Art Nouveau, 
Mission, the art moderne, not to speak of cubism, fut- 
urism, and a few other “isms”, whose periods of popu- 
larity were so brief. 

The century has lived safely through these vari- 
ous attacks as a child lives through mumps, measles 
and chicken pox, They are endured for a brief period 
and ultimately cured. To some extent, this is our con- 
dition in the development of a 20th century type. We 
have lived through several attacks of new art develop- 
ment, each of which have. threatened to write finis upon 
our employment of pre-twentieth century types. How- 
ever, year after year, the reproduction of authentic 
period furnishings grows in volume while the search 
for real antiques increases in interest and in intensity 
as'the numbers of those financially able to pursue the 
quest of antique possession multiply by catering to 
patrons of those fundamental industries of progress— 
the radio, the automobile, the movies, the aeroplane, etc. 

An intolerant attitude of mind, whether it is 
directed against the ultra antique or against the ultra 
modern, is to be deplored. We can neither-be inde- 
pendent of the works of our ancestors: nor of those 
of forward-looking inventors, who seek to build new 
developments upon the knowledge they have inherited. 
Time alone can determine the value, the utility or the 
propriety of’ that-which is so’new that it has neither 
prestige nor history. How foolish, therefore, for any 
cult, school or clique to vaunt itself as the only move- 
ment that meets the cultural necessities of the age. 

Modern art conceptions, like modern music, mod- 
ern pictures and the modern drama, are but the opin- 
ions of their authors made manifest in tangible form. 
They are their-conception of the answer to the chang- 
ing taste of the public they serve. They may be the 
correct answer or they may not. They are opinions 
sincere, earnest, aggressive, but, after all, only opin- 
ions. Therefore, in the language of a writer, whose 
name for the moment we do not recall but whose 
philosophy is unimpeachable, we might quote that plea 


against a too-precipitate or too-long delayed acceptance _ 


of change, “Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
not yet the last to lay the old aside.” 
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Duncan—R. T. Duncan, for many years covering 
the Metropolitan and Jersey district for Luth & 
Powers, Inc., has resigned and is succeeded in this 
territory by Ray Mandel. 

Van Note—Norman L. Van Note, who has been 
in charge of the upholstery department of the H. R. 
Wait Co., Auburn, N. Y., since the beginning of 1927, 
has resigned to join his father and brother in the busi- 
ness at Albany, carried on under the firm name of 
Charles H. Van Note & Son. 

D’Onorrio—G. D’Onofrio is a member of the 
firm of Brown & D’Onofrio, dealers in fine furniture, 
rugs and fabrics, and interior decorators of Winston 
Salem, N. C., which recently succeeded the firm of 
Rena Brown’s Decorative Art Studio. Prior to Mr. 
D’Onofrio’s connection with above firm, he was in- 
terior decorator for six years for the Colonial Art 
Furniture Co., Pittsburgh. 

WEstTGARD—Rolf Westgard, formerly in the up- 
holstery department of Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, and prior to that with Stern Bros. and B. Altman 
& Co., his experience covering seven years, has become 
assistant buyer in the upholstery department of Rosen- 
baum Bros., Cumberland, Md., a leased department 
operated by the S. P. Brown Co. 

Ricu—The sympathy of the trade is being ex- 
tended Samuel Rich in the loss of his father, whose 
death occurred on Sunday, September 22nd. 

JANEWAY-HEGEMAN — L. P. Janeway, formerly 
vice-president of Janeway & Carpender, Inc., has pur- 
chased the Waverly Shop, New York City, dealing in 
draperies and upholstered furniture. Associated with 
Mr. Janeway is Ralph M. Hegeman, vice-president and 
in charge of sales. Mr. Hegeman was for the last six 
years with the Erskine Danforth Corp. in a selling 
capacity. 

PERRYMAN—B. A, Perryman, who formerly repre- 
sented J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., and left them to engage 
in another line of business, has returned to the uphol- 
stery field, showing the lines of Alfred L. Lasek to the 
New York decorators and department store trade. 

CuapMAN—Frederick A. Chapman, who has made 
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many friends as auctioneer of the Anderson Galleries 
and whose sales in the past fifteen years have run into 
over $27,000,000, has announced no plans for the 
future. Mr. Chapman’s wit and charm of rostrum per- 
sonality gives fair guarantee that he will be associated 
with some other auction house in the near future. 

Remp—Elliot Reid, who has been with the H. L. 
Judd Co., Inc., for 11 years and for the past several 
years handling inside sales at 87 Chambers St., New 
York City, has taken over one of the New York City 
territories for the company. 

Day — Courtney P. Day, vice-president of the 
H. L. Judd Co., Inc., recently returned from a three 
months’ trip through Europe, combining pleasure and 
a survey of the conditions relative to the drapery hard- 
ware industry of several foreign countries. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Day. 

McKEewen—Wm. S. McKewen, well known in 
domestic lace-curtain circles and for the last two years 
with the Bromley Mfg. Co., has resigned and retired 
from business. Mr. McKewen has had a career closely 
connected with the entire history of the lace-curtain 
business in America. He began with the Wm. H. Filet- 
cher & Co. in 1887. Twenty years ago he joined the 
International Lace Co., remaining with them for 18 
years, the last two of which he was president of the 
company, succeeding to the position on the death of 
George E. Lackey. Mr. McKewen has a host of friends 
in the trade who will felicitate him upon his ability to 
retire. 

KENNEY—The retirement of Thomas E. Kenney, 
who has been buyer of the Joseph Horne Co., Pitts- 
burgh, upholstery department for the last 15 years, 
which has been rumored in the New York market for 
some time, is now confirmed. 

Mr. Kenney has had a remarkably successful 
career as a buyer. His old friends will recall the fact 
that he was buyer of the Emporium, San Francisco, 
at the time of the earthquake in April 1906. From 
there, he went to the new Duffy-McInnerny store in 
Rochester in May of that same year, and subsequently 
to A. D. Matthew’s Sons, Brooklyn, from whom he 
went to the Joseph Horne Co. in January 1914. 

Mr. Kenney is moving to Providence this month, 
where he will take up a residence at Wayland Manor. 
THE UPHOLSTERER joins with Mr. Kenney’s many 
friends in wishing him many years of happy retired 
life. 

BisHorp—C, A. Bishop, who formerly was drapery 
buyer for the Dinwoody Furniture Co., Salt Lake City, 
is now connected with Barker Bros., Los Angeles. 











SmitH—Erskine R. Smith is in charge of the rug 
and drapery department of Belk Brothers Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., succeeding to the position formerly occu- 
pied by H. W. Jetton, who is no longer with the firm. 

Lonc—Edward F. Long is now in charge of the 
New York office for the Robert Lewis Co. Mr. Long 
covers the Eastern territory as far west as Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo. 

PRETTYMAN—J. G. Prettyman, for several years 
assistant to Thomas E. Kenney in the upholstery de- 
partment of Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed head of the department, following Mr. Ken- 
ney’s retirement, which is announced elsewhere. 

Dusss—F. L. Dubbs, who formerly represented 
Elbrook, Inc., is with the Major Equipment & Engin- 
eering Co., Inc., specializing in interior decoration for 
business offices. 

Dinan-HaLt—The New York trade was very much 
startled to learn the middle of last week that William 
J. Dinan, vice-president and sales manager of the 
Quaker Lace Co., and Harry B. Hall, a New York 
office executive, had resigned and were leaving the 
employ of the firm on October 12th. 

Mr. Dinan has been an exceedingly active sales 
promoter and recently returned from a trip to the 
Coast, following which arrangements were completed 
for the launching of the new Spring line. He has been 
with the Quaker Lace Co. and its predecessors for 
27 years, and during the period of his location in 
New York has developed a very extensive acquaintance 
throughout the entire trade. 

Mr. Hall, who during his 25 years with the firm 
has not only covered different territories on the road 
but has over a long period of time greeted visiting 
buyers from every territory. 

Both are planning to take a short vacation of a 
week or two, following which they will begin formu- 
lating plans for the future. In the meantime, mail 
addressed to either of them will be forwarded from 
330 Fifth Ave. 

GuTLon—Sydney Gutlon, of the Modern Curtain 
Co., Boston, who, due to his long illness, has been away 
for some time, has now returned to business. 

Gorpon—A. L. Gordon, of the Royal Curtain Co., 
has returned to Boston after a tour of Canada. 

MAIBRUNN—The many friends of Myron Mai- 
brunn, of the Maibrunn Co., Inc., New York, will be 
glad to hear that he is gradually recovering from the 
serious accident which befell him on shipboard on his 
trip to Europe last March. Although unable to do any 
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traveling, Mr. Maibrunn is at the company’s show- 
rooms practically every day. 

SmitH — Frank W. Smith, recently upholstery 
buyer for Bloomingdale Bros., New York, has been 
appointed buyer for the down-stairs upholstery depart- 
ment of John Wanamaker, New York. Mr. Smith has 
the upholstery goods, bedding and lamps under his 
jurisdiction, 

Map.Leson—L. A. Mapleson has been appointed 
head of the heavy goods section of the upholstery 
department of B. Altman & Co., New York, under 
Mr. Forrestel’s jurisdiction. 


OBITUARY 


ARTHUR BURGESS 


r Tdpets Burcess, for many years with the Quaker 
Lace Co., Philadelphia, died September 27th at 
the Chestnut Hill Hospital, of that city. Mr. Burgess 
was born in Nottingham, England, and came to this 
country in 1891, becoming manager of the John Brom- 
ley Sons’ lace mills. At the time of his death he resided 
at 144 West Washington Lane, Germantown. - 


WILLIAM: BRISTOWE 


barges BrisTtoweE, for thirty - five years credit 
manager of the Morrell Mills, Philadelphia, died 
September 10th, at the age of sixty-six. Mr. Bristowe 
was born in England and came to this country when a 
young man. He is survived by his widow, a son and 
three daughters. He was a member of several fraternal 
societies, 
CHARLES E, PARSONS 


Ca E. Parsons, of Witcombe, McGeachin & 
Co., died September 9th and was buried on the 
llth. Mr. Parsons was in charge of the sales force of 
this firm and had been with them for ten years. Pre- 
vious to being with Witcombe, McGeachin he was with 
the J. S. McHugh Co. He was fifty-two years old. 
He is survived by his widow and a son and daughter. 
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EXPLAINING THIS MONTH’S 
DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


ines drapery shown on page 127 is not one that could 

be applied indiscriminately to many types of rooms. 
It must be used with discretion and for particular pur- 
poses. The principal application of such a type would be 
for the windows of a restaurant or tea room, the win- 
dows of which look out upon a patio or enclosed garden. 
It would be equally well adapted to an open air 
tea room, the windows of which are dummy or imita- 
tion windows, disguising and making interesting a 
blank surrounding wall. For this reason, the drapery 
has somewhat of a Spanish awning appearance, due 
both to its character and to the fact that it is made of 
a straight linen material somewhat of the character of 
an awning stripe. 

Its general style, however, is not strictly confined 
to a stripe but would be equally suitable in a plain 
material or in a stripe material of a different sort. 

The drapery, which is readily divided into six 
constituent parts, comprises an overdrapery, sur- 
mounting a flat oval top section of goods, a roof, a 
skirt, and a pair of curtains. 

The diagrams shown on this page would give the 
cutting dimensions for the patterns of a complete treat- 


ment, the section D being the top, which is almost 
eight squares deep, section E, the skirt, totalling three 
squares, and section F, the roof, comprising eight 
squares. 

A hem allowance for a rod is provided. at 
straight horizontal line where D and F meet, and a 
similar receptacle for a rod-is provided for at the 
straight line where F meets E. Between the scallops 
of the skirt a straight cut goes up to the hem and over 
these cuts are pleated sections which form a pipe, the 
cutting pattern for which is indicated by B. 


The drapery around the top consists of five fes- : 


toons, each identical in size and shape and indicated 
in the diagram by A. 

The side curtains must be cut to conform to the 
droop of the roof, which in the case of our illustration 
is fitted by the section marked C, which represents 
the top curve of the left side curtain. 

The principles involved in the construction of this 
drapery are not new, and the diagrams may be fol- 
lowed as here outlined. Where it is intended to cut D, 
F and E in a single piece or compose of three separate 
pieces joined on the hem line of the cross rod hems. 

By enlarging the quarter-inch squares to 3% 
inches, the patterns thus outlined would be suitable 
for a window five feet wide. 
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MARKET OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Rosert McBratney & Co.’s new line has many 
artistic creations. The one illustrated shows a linen 
print on a black ground, the floriation brought up in 





Robt. Le Fort & Co. 


sharp yellows, greens and blue. The 
contrast of analogy is very pleasing. 
50 inches wide. 


(Illustration, top left) 


['N ADDITION to several other new fab- 

rics in the line of Seeley, Scala- 
mandre Co., Inc. is an exquisite bro- 
cade in dainty colors, with an antique 
effect. 


(Illustration, top center) 


A UNIQUE rayon and cotton damask 

of modernistic design and a novel 
chain construction weave, is being 
featured by the Riverdale Mfg. Co.; 
combinations of green and gold, orchid 
and silver, coral and silver, blue and 
silver, and gold in two tones; all guar- 
anteed fast; 50 inches wide and also 
made up as bedspreads. 


(Illustration, top right) 
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Top left, Robert McBratney & Co.; center, Seeley, Scala- 
mandre & Co.; top right, Riverdale Mfg. Co.; bottom 
right, Kornella Mills. 


A SIXTEENTH Century style velvet is being shown 
by the Kornella Mills. It has a highly colored 


woven design, illuminated with rayon against a solid 
ground. 


(Illustration, bottom right) 


RRosert Le Fort & Co.’s embroideries cover a wide 

range, from the filmiest laces and theatrical gauzes 
to ecclesiastical hangings, runners and banners, repro- 
ductions of hand-embroidered tapestries, Elizabethan 
crewel work; even bell pulls, one of which we 
illustrate. 


(Illustration in left hand column) 
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Top, R. Carrillo & Co.; center, Zenith Mills; bottom, H. R. Mallinson 
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A VERY CLEVER wool tapestry with a graceful floral 
design in several colorings against a gray striz 
ground is being shown by R. Carrillo & Co. 


(Illustration, top) 


[THE Zenith Mills are bringing out a lot of surprises. 

One of them is an Arian cloth with gold ground of 
rayon and Japanesey figures. Very effective. Another 
is a fifty-inch tapestry in the New Art mode, the 
pattern being satin against a rattinet ground. We 
illustrate this particular piece in this issue. Some of 
the casement cloths are unusually unique and appar- 
ently new in weave. 


(lllustration, center) 


Ma4.tinson’s line is increasingly interesting, each 

month showing creations well worthy of the name. 
We illustrate a tapestry in New Art treatment of 
florals, the leaves outlined in red, and the buds in black 
and red against a ground of coarse weave in silver. 


50 inches wide. 
(Illustration, bottom) 


NEW 
FABRIC DESIENS 


OF INTEREST 








BeEsipes their semi-finished glazed chintzes shown in 

big variety, Atkinson & Wade are offering in inex- 
pensive printed stuffs quite extraordinary embroidery 
effects, particularly Elizabethan. They look like the 
real thing. 


([liustration, top) 


Witcomse-McGeacuin & Co, have among their new 

selections a wool tapestry in the New Art style 
of pattern, but in soft colorings. This is 50 inches 
wide. 


(Illustration, center) 


UITE an extraordinary treatment is that done by 
Willich-Franke on a Schumacher coarse satin-like 
fabric on silver ground. 36 inches wide. 


(Illustration, bottom) 


NEW 
FABRIC DESIENS 


OF INTEREST 





Top, Atkinson, Wade & Co.; center, Witcombe, McGeachin & Co.; 
bottom, Willich-Franke Studios. 
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T REMAINS for Johnson & Faulkner to dis- 
cover in Grinling Gibbons’ doorway and 
mantel carvings some very charming motifs 
which they have transferred to printed linens 
and hand-blocked linens. Illustration at right. 





A New York office and warehouse located at 137 
West 23rd St., has been opened by F. P. Woll & 
Co., of Philadelphia. W. H. Bishop is in charge. 


Tue Andrew Dutton Co. of Boston has decided to 
give up their curtain factory and devote their energy 
to the jobbing only. 


[t Is announced by A. Theo. Abbott & Co., of Phila- 

delphia, that they have appointed Meneley-Diederich 
Co., Inc., of Los Angeles, as their special agents to 
serve the cut-order trade in California, carrying a 
complete stock on hand. 


L,£0PoLp Cotomso & Bro. have taken an extra floor 

in the premises 410-416 East 32nd Street, N. Y. City 
and are devoting the entire space to displaying their 
imported line of chair and sofa frames, upholstered 
pieces, odd tables and cabinets. 
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[HE Watterson Lowe Studios have moved to larger 
quarters at 341 East 43rd St., New York City. 


AT THE request of buyers who have visited Boston 

during Curtain Week in the past, the number of 
days devoted to this event this year will be four, and 
the dates set are January 6, 7, 8 and 9. 


[He Century Furniture Co. has opened a salesroom 

at 227 East 45th Street, New York City, in charge 
of Craig McClure, vice-president, assisted by Rollin 
W. Tenney. They will appeal directly to decorators 
and dealers in the finer goods. 


ULES SrEGEL, 171 Madison Avenue, New York, 

manufacturer of occasional pieces and special order 
furniture for the trade, has doubled their factory 
space in Woodside, Long Island, in order to enable 
them to handle the increase of business. 


QEuRLE Brotuers Co., Philadelphia, are distributing 

to the trade a folder illustrating and - describing 
their El-Rheo Cornice Braid and Fringe. This comes 
in fourteen various color combinations, and sells at 
a popular price. 





CREWEL embroidery produced in India for 

the Hindustan Art Co., is offered in a wide 
variety of brilliant wool colorings on a natural 
cotton ground. The material is 28 inches wide 
and is sold by the running yard. 
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[HE Malden Novelty Co. line of silk and satin pil- 

lows is now ready for display, They have added 
a beautiful selection of bedspreads and bed sets. B. 
Chubbuch, 1224 Second Ave., South Minneapolis, has 
joined their sales staff. 


Louis B. Doy.Le recently incorporated his business 

as The L. B. Doyle Corp. and will open in January 
a wholesale showroom in New York, where properlv 
displayed can be seen his collection of antique dam- 
asks, brocades and tapestries. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION DISPLAY 
[5 THE display of the American Bemberg Corporation 

at the Exposition of the Women’s Arts in Industries 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Astor the first 
week in October, one of the conspicuous features was 
a damask by the Stead & Miller Co., a Louis XIV 
pattern in gold and green on a rich brown back- 
ground. 


(|, Wopvka & Co. have moved their furniture and drap- 


ery shop for the trade to 238 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. The new telephone number is Algonquin 0088. 





MONG the new things in the Fall display of 

the Robert Lewis Co. is a brocade pattern 
of chenille, which we illustrate. This has a 
gold ground, and is 45 inches in width. The 
design is well balanced and executed. 


E ILLUSTRATE one of Samuel Rich’s dam- 
asks. The Sixteenth Century spirit is well 
carried out and the weaving is in very effective 
combinations of satin against a rep effect with 
brochéd rayon. Highly lustrous. 50 inches wide. 





BRISTOL CO. OPENS CHICAGO SHOWROOMS 
For the convenience of its customers in the West the 

Bristol Co., New York manufacturers and importers, 
have established a branch showroom in Chicago, 
taking for this purpose an entire floor at 840 North 
Michigan Avenue. The new branch is under the 
management of Lawrence N. Resek. 


McBRIDE PHILA. AGENT TO REMOVE 
SHortiy after November Ist, Francis M. McBride, 
representing Ryer & Cashel, Eugene Neumaier, and 
W. H. Duncan Co., will remove to the Jefferson Build- 
ing, 1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Room No. 
717. Complete sample lines of the above accounts will 
be displayed in the new office. 


ROBT. LE FORT & CO. TO REMOVE 
[t 1s announced by Robert Le Fort & Co. that on and 
after December Ist they will remove from their 
present Philadelphia showroom to the Jefferson Bldg., 
1015 Chestnut Street, Room 1111, W. R. Fleming, who 
covers all the South, including Texas and, Oklahoma, 
and also Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, will, as usual, 




















NEW EXAMDBDLES 


iN THE 


FURNITURE FIELD 

















Top right, tapestry covered love seat from the 

line of The Albano Co.; below, a screen with 

tapestry covered panels shown by Foreign Fur- 

niture Factors. Top left, console card table in 

the showrooms of the Manchester Shops; bot- 

tom left, occasional table displayed by Geo. P. 
Reinhard & Co. 
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be in charge of the office where he makes his head- 
quarters, and where the complete Le Fort line will 
be displayed. 


KAY & TODD CO. MAKE PERSONNEL CHANGES 


A CHANGE in the personnel of the management of the 

Kay & Todd Co., Inc., of Elk Mills, Md., necessi- 
tated by the recent death of R. John Kay, the former 
president of the company, is announced as follows: 
James M. Roberts, 
president; Jona- 
than Todd, vice- 
$s ee president; J. Nel- 
2 : son Kay, manager 
; and treasurer, and 
A. Thomas Kay, 
secretary. They an- 
nounce further that 
their business as 
manufacturers of 
upholstery fabrics 
will be carried on 
as usual. 


i 
hy 
is 


ats 
é 





MORRELL MILLS 
REMOVAL 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

is made that the 
Morrell Mills, Inc., of Philadelphia, will move their 
plant to North Emporia, Va., where a four-acre site 
has been acquired. The first unit of the new mill, to 
be erected shortly, will be 60 x 100 feet and it will 
cost approximately 
$150,000. The Vir- 
ginia charter incor- 
porating the concern 
as the Morrell Mills 
of Virginia give the 
names of Richard B. 
Morrell -of - Philadel- 
phia, president; Fred 
Taylor of Philadel- 
phia, secretary; Col. 
Edw. E. Goodwyn of 
Emporia, vice-presi- 
dent. 


Palmer & Embury 


CURTAIN CO. ADDS 
SALESMEN 


Two new salesmen 

have been added to 
the force of the Bel- 
grade Curtain Co. S. 
Lichtenstein, covering the territory of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, and C. D. Hastings, covering 
Maryland and Delaware and the cities of Philadelphia 





Kensington Mfg. Co. 


and Washington. They are now in their respective 
territories and are carrying the latest additions to the 
line which includes several new numbers in cottage sets 
and criss cross curtains of French marquisette and 
grenadine. Their line of panel and flat curtains em- 
braces a wide range of colors, all of which are guar- 
anteed tub and sunfast. 


MAURICE F. HORAN CO. GOING OUT OF BUSINESS 
THE Maurice F. Horan Co., upholstery jobbers and 

curtain manufacturers of Boston, have decided to go 
out of business. The company was reorganized in 
1880, under the firm name of Blaisdell & Horan, near 
the North Station, Boston. It was changed to the 
Maurice F. Horan Co. by Mr. Horan, in 1900. After 
his death in 1902, William J. Horan took charge. The 
business was moved about eight years ago to 110 
Summer Street, Boston.. Mr. Horan has no plans for 
the future, but may spend the next year in travel. 


HINDUSTAN ART CO. OPEN INDIAN OFFICE 
A NEw office established in Sadhwara St., Farrukha- 

bad, India, has been established by the Hindustan 
Art Co., Inc., 315 Fifth Ave., New York, as head- 
quarters for them in that district. From this address, 
two Indian. representatives will travel constantly in 
search of new items for the American market. The 
establishment of a permanent office as indicated above 
will materially assist in the prompt and careful execu- 
tion of special orders, which will be carried out 
under their direction. 


CARPET CO. INTRO- 
DUCE NEW RUG 


A NEw sheen type 

rug has been intro- 
duced this month by 
the Bigelow- Hartford 
Carpet Co., to be 
known as the Bigelow 
Kashmir rug. 

These rugs, which 
are to be made in a 
complete range from 
27” x 54” up to 12’ x 
21’, will be available 
as soon as production 
permits. At the pres- 
ent time, however, 
they are shown in only 
the 9 x 12 size with 
27” x 54” throw rugs, 
which will be available this month. The new rug is 
shown in 13 Persian designs, softly blended colorings, 
in which red and blue grounds predominate. It is of 
closely woven construction with a high pile made of 
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selected three - ply 
woolen yarn, and in 
the 9x 12 size is priced 
to retail at $150. 


CHANGES AT LUTH 
& POWERS 


THE recent resigna- 

tion of Robert T. 
Duncan from the sales 
force of Luth & Pow- 
ers, Inc., New York, 
has effected the fol- 
lowing realignment of 
salesmen: Ray Mau- 
der will now take 
care of the Greater 
New York and New 
Jersey trade, formerly 
handled by Mr. Dun- 
can. Lawrence Ren- 
neisen will take care 
of New York State 
and Pennsylvania. 
The Pacific Coast 
trade is handled by J. R. Nelligan, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles.. The Southern territory is covered bv 
P. J. Anderson. The Chicago territory is covered by 
J. W. Faulkner and R. B. Drysdale. Ohio, Philadelphia, 
3altimore and Washington are handled by Joseph A. 
Sommer, sales manager. 





The Lightolier Galleries 


THE SCRANTON LACE CO.’S LECTURE COURSES 
A Great deal of enthusiasm is being expressed 

throughout retail circles for the lecture courses 
now being carried on by the Scranton Lace Co. 


The Wagner Furniture Co. 
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The S. G. Krupka Co. 





These courses, which have been arranged to 
operate simultaneously in the four main geographical 
divisions of the United States; are each in charge of a 
qualified lecturer, who follows a definite itinerary in 
the territory ‘assigned to her. Arrangements for the 
lectures are made by traveling representatives of the 
Scranton Lace Co., who secure the co-operation of one 
customer in each city where the lecture is proposed ; 
subsequently the store announces to its customers and 
trade the dates of the lecture and arranges for all 
preliminaries connected with the gathering. 

The course of 
lectures in each 
town covers about 
three days and 
while the products 
of the Scranton 
Lace Co. are natur- 
ally emphasized, 
the subject of in- 
terior decoration in 
general is thor- 
oughly covered and 
very encouraging 
reports have been 
received concern- 
ing the lectures thus 
far held since their 
beginning about 
the middle of Sep- 
tember. 





The Charak Furniture Co. 


SIMMONS BUYS BERKEY & GAY 


THE purchase by the Simmons Co., manufacturers of 
bedroom furniture, of the business of the Berkey & 


The S. Barrille Mfg. Co. 
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STRIKING EXAMPLE of the modern decorative treatment of wholesale display showrooms 


in Germany. 


The room shown is but one of a series of display rooms at the works of Industriewerke 
Akt. Ges., in Plauen, Germany, the products of which concern are shown in the United States 
by A. Oberstebrink, 84 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


The fact that there are no materials on display gives the room the appearance of a con- 


ference room, but the samples are concealed in the cabinets along the rear wall. The decora- 
tive character of the lighting units is decidedly unusual. 


Gay Furniture Co., and the amalgamation of the two 
plants will give the Simmons concern an estimated 
volume of $60,000,000 for this current year. 

The business of the Simmons Co., even prior to 
the purchase of Berkey & Gay, was claimed to be the 
largest furniture business in the world—a business 
built on specializing in the particular field of bedding. 

The Berkey & Gay business, which covers with its 
subsidiaries practically the entire furniture field, had 
approximate sales volume of $9,000,000 in 1928. 

The purchased property covers five floors totaling 
35 acres of floor space. 

Under the original management of the founders 
and later under the control of the Messrs. Wallace, the 
Berkey & Gay business has been always noted for the 
quality of its products. It is the stated intention of the 
president of the Simmons Co. to “trade up and not 
down to make good goods and to convince the public of 


the justification of paying a fair price for a quality 
article.” See. 
F. T. WALKER’S FLOOR COVERING SERVICE 
FOR DECORATORS 

‘THERE has been a very gratifying response to the 

inauguration of F. T. Walker, Inc., of a wholesale 
service in artistic floor coverings for decorators and 
their clients. 

The local decorative trade in and about New York 
City have been quick to realize the advantages of a 
well-appointed, fully-stocked, up-to-date floor covering 
showroom, where they may take their clients with the 
same freedom that they, themselves, enjoy in local 
wholesale salesrooms. 

With a view of creating an atmosphere conducive 
to a decorative clientele, the firm have departed from 
the ordinary type of floor covering salesroom, by cov- 
ering the entire floor with a neutral gray pile carpet 
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against which their rugs and carpetings are displayed 
to advantage. Here and there throughout the floor are 
also examples of occasional chairs such as one finds in 
the better decorative studios, and these assist in creat- 
ing the proper atmosphere as a background to the 
efforts of the decorator and floor salesmen. 

Through a system of mail-order service, the needs 
of out-of-town clients are promptly met. The working 
out of this plan, which makes available all of the 
advantages of a complete wholesale display room as 
well as an ample selection of current styles and quali- 
ties, is in line with the increasing importance of the 
interior decorator as a factor in the distribution of 
interior furnishings, and the success which Mr. Wal- 
ker’s venture has already achieved is an evidence of 
the fact that the launching of his enterprise was both 
timely and well justified. 


THE A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. SALES CONVENTION 
Tue Seventh Annual Convention of the selling organ- 

ization and executives of A. Theo. Abbott & Co., 
was called to order by the president of the company, 
A. Theodore Abbott, at the mill in Philadelphia on 
Monday, September 16th. 

After a few welcoming remarks, the chairman 
called in turn on H, D. Phillips, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative, and Walter Zust, of the Chicago office, who 
travels the Middle and Southwest, for a discussion of 
general trade*conditions. 

After luncheon at the Alden Park, H. Ralph Wil- 
son, vice-president, in charge of sales, discussed gen- 
eral conditions in New York, and referred to the spirit 
of co-operation existing there between the mill, the 
salesmen and their customers. 

Later in the afternoon, A. Theodore Abbott gave 
a spirited talk on the character of the firm’s advertising 
and the new ideas with which all future advertisements 
would be influenced, mentioning in particular the 
“aquapruf Kapock” fabrics which are being strongly 
featured in their advertising. 

After dinner at the Union League Club, the eve- 
ning was spent at the Aldine Theater. 

Mill problems and the new ranges of “Kapock” 
fabrics were discussed by E. A. Abbott on Tuesday 
morning. Conspicuous in the display of new materials 
was a line of shower curtains to be stocked for imme- 
diate delivery in five patterns and fifteen colorings. 
Stock is also to be carried of about 75 “aquapruf 
Kapock” casements and nets in a wide variety of pat- 
terns and colorings. 

The carrying of stock is a radical departure of this 
company, as heretofore everything has been made to 
order and the determination to carry stock is an 
attempt to meet the desire of the salesmen for stock 
goods and to promote quicker deliveries to meet the 
exigencies of hand-to-mouth buying. 
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Tuesday evening, dinner was taken up at the 
Whitemarsh Country Club, at which place also a golf 
tournament was arranged on Wednesday afternoon, 
following the cleaning up of unfinished business in the 
morning. 

In the match between the Eastern and Western 
golfers, victory rested upon the Eastern contingent. 
Those present included A. Theodore Abbott, E. A. 
Abbott, John Laycock, H. Ralph Wilson, William J. 
Young, H. Dave Phillips, Walter Zust and G. C. 
Stanley. 


PUTTING SENSE IN CENSUS FIGURES 
(Continued from page 119) 


character of the report and its availability to the trade 
as a useful document, they should break down this 
question along lines of significant relationship. For 
instance: 

We see no reason why an institution like the 
Census Bureau of the United States, when it sets out 
to undertake a statistical excursion, should stop at 
anything short of a complete record—a record so com- 
prehensive in its presentation of information that it 
will serve the purpose of those who are interested in 
divisional classification and statistics as well as those 
who may only be interested in the larger interests of 
total production by character of material, such as wool, 
silk, cotton, etc. 

A. Bedspreads — 

B. Blankets 

C. Comfortables 

D. Lace Window Curtains, Lace Curtain Mate- 
rials, Nets, Nettings, Madras, etc. 

E. Draperies, Drapery Materials (including Por- 
tieres ) 

F. Furniture Covering Materials — jacquard 
tapestries, damasks, etc. 

G. Furniture Covering Materials—plush or other 
pile goods 

H. Domestics, including jacquard cotton table 
covers and bed covers 

I. Pillow Cases, Sheets, Sheet and Pillow Case 
Materials 

J. Table Linens 

K. Towels 

L. Art Needle Work and Supplies. 


FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 92) 


quality of the early cabinet work, probably ninety per 
cent. of the exhibit being American made. 

We have had some extraordinary auction sales of 
fine furniture in this country, and the Metropolitan 
Museum, Pennsylvania and Boston Museums possess 
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examples of great value, but nothing like this exhibi- 
tion at the American Art Galleries was ever held 
before and we doubt if such an occasion will ever 
again bring such treasures together. 


THE NAHON CO. REMOVED 

THE Nahon Company moved to their new showroom 

at 423-435 East Fifty-sixth Street on October Ist. 
They will have the entire three floors of this building, 
occupying 30,000 square feet, which will give them 
a better opportunity to display their usual fine line of 
period and modern furniture in more. spacious 
surroundings. 


THE ANDREW McLEAN CO. ISSUES PORTFOLIO 
A PorTFOLIO of unusual character has just been issued 

by the Andrew McLean Co., setting forth the merits 
of their Chundra Gauze and their Victor Jaipur, in full 
colors in a pleasing room ensemble. Half-tone room 
interiors show their Victor Baku and Theatrical Lenon 
curtain materials and Victor Antique Craft overdrape 
fabrics. The book, which is very lavishly produced, is 
sent to the trade on request. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


HE following inquiries have been replied to during the past 

few months. If there are other readers of this magazine 
who are interested in the replies to any of these questions 
we shall be glad to answer any specific requests. 


540. Names and addresses of manufacturers of cotton 
picking machines. 

541. Who is the publisher of the Furniture Dealers 
Reference Book? 

542. Where can a hand-painted window shade on a floral 
panel, having an ecru ground center, be obtained? 

543. Address of some firm in New York who imports 
French reproductions, frames only. 

544. Names of firms who manufacture cretonne val- 
ancing. 

545. There is a wallpaper called “Robert Griffin” and 
believe it is manufactured by the Robert Griffin Co. Kindly 
advise proper name of company and address. 

546. Advise who are manufacturers of special type 
mirrors. 

547. Names of firms manufacturing iron ratchet sets, 
used in connection with the Davenport Bed combination? 

548. ‘Where can glass curtain rods be obtained? 

549. Where can compo ornaments for furniture decora- 
tion be purchased? 

550. Sources of supply for damascus and India brass 
pierced lamps and lanterns. 

551. Can you inform the writer where to buy a blind 
made on same order as Venetian blind but instead of hanging 
on inside of window as Venetian blind, it hangs on outside 
to act as awning? 

552. Address of a house having crystal ornaments for 
decorative drapery work. 

553. A. Address of the Bohemian Glass Co. 

B. Names of wholesale houses that carry large crystal 
chandeliers measuring about 4% feet in height. 

554. Names and addresses of firms dealing in French 
Provincial furniture, both in the frames and upholstered. 

555. Advise how to cover an iron pipe railing with 
velour. 

556. Where can metal lanterns for use on side of door 
of Colonial church be obtained? 

557. Give a list of names and addresses of firms making 
or selling wood-bending machinery. 

558. Who can supply Tiffin table glassware? 
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559. Where can adjustable bed lights, those that can be 
raised above the back of the bed, be obtained? * 

560. Names of concerns who make heavy garden. rustic 
furniture. 

561. Where can white silk corduroy for upholstering 
baby carriages, be purchased? 

Advise a source of supply for woven cocoa mat 
runners. 

563. Where can inexpensive iron base tile top cocktail 
tables be bought? 

Inform writer where he can purchase “Buck Eye 
Tips”. . These tips are used on chair legs and consist of a piece 
of rubber under which i is a metal glide. 

565. What companies are domestic manufacturers. of 
boob at -proof cambric? Also who manufactures linen scrim 
clot 

566. Firms who handle flame proof sateen. 

567. Who manusactures or sells a drapery. material carry- 
ing the trademark “Bond”? . 

568. Who can supply standard construction for davenport 
beds and for divanettes? 

569. Send names of people in New York City who paint 
designs or decorations on oil opaque window shades. 

570. Where can marble clecks, Louis XV, be obtained? 

571. Source of supply of high grade fire 'places. 

573. Who manufactures mahogany sconces and candle- 
sticks? 

574. In what way can leather chairs and settees be cleaned — 
and preserved ? 
po “is Who manufactures or jobs a material called “Stay- 

ri 

576. Advise who may be the manufacturer of metal 
juvenile bedroom furniture, especially chifforettes. 

577... List of names of concerns who reseat ‘old’ chairs 
with rush seats. 

578.- Where can genuine leather by the yard be purchased? 

579. Advise who is a manufacturer of a cloth. cutting 
machine. 

580. Names of companies in New York City who make 
or import Venetian screens. 

581. Manufacturers of Egyptian type furniture. 

582. Who manufactures the “smokeador”? 

583. Where’ can stencils for the backs ‘of chairs ‘be 
bought ? 

584. Manufacturers of Gothic furniture, preferably 
chests, long ‘tables, desk tables and. odd chairs,: suitable for 
an office and showroom. 

585. Where can glassine paper be purchased? tty 

586. Manufacturer of hat stands, such as ladies. would 
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use in closets, having a small dome at the top, a little larger 
base and small connecting rod. They are desired unfinished. 

587. Names of at least two concerns handling imported 
commodes with marble tops, either finished or unfinished. 

588. Reproduction of old antique nails. We understand 
that these are hand made and come from Italy. 

589. What firm has the trademark HW—concern makes 
stamped needle and petitpoint designs? 

590. Where can hooked and braided rugs, machine and 
hand made, be bought? 

591. (a) Where can L. M. C. webbing be purchased? 
(b) Also who jobs or manufactures Lesher striped mohairs? 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





ENGLISH and Continental exporter requires well introduced 
traveller for wallpapers on 10 per cent. commission. Full 
particulars to: “English Exporter”, care The Upholsterer. 
NEW ENGLAND TERRITORY is open for an experienced 
salesman with a following and the ability to produce busi- 
ness with an up-to-date line of novelty curtains and piece 
goods. Commission basis only. Good connection with respon- 
sible firm. Address “Up-to-Date”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DRAPERY LINES on commission basis for 
New England territory, by salesman covering this territory. 
Address “Commission”, care The Upholsterer. 
MILL AGENT—LINE WANTED: Represent a mill desir- 
ing to sell direct to interior decorators and cutting-up trade, 
in New York and vicinity. Cotton, silk, rayon and tapestry 
material preferred. Have own selling crew and will sell on 
commission basis. Address “Direct”, care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED INTERIOR DECORATOR desires posi- 
tion with firm or decorating studio. Can meet fine trade, 
and has complete knowledge of workroom supervision. 
Address “J. H. K.”, care The Upholsterer. 
TRIMMING SALESMEN for New York City and eastern 
territory, with following, to call on manufacturers, depart- 
ment stores, interior decorators, etc., by newly enlarged manu- 
facturer of stock and special order trimmings. Address 
“Following”, care The Upholsterer. 
ONE OF THE LEADING and oldest established manufac- 
turers of curled hair desires representation in several terri- 
tories. To the resident manufacturer’s agent acquainted with 
and now calling on furniture or bedding manufacturers in the 
interest of allied lines to ours, we can offer an attractive 
arrangement in certain territories. All replies will be held in 
confidence and personal interviews arranged if we are inter- 
ested in such a connection in the particular territory applied 
for. Address “Curled Hair”, care The Upholsterer. 
DESIGNER WANTED—capable of creating good, snappy 
ideas in ruffled and flat curtains and rayon bed-sets to sell 
at popular prices. We are interested in a person with curtain 
manufacturer’s experience only. Address “Snappy”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED for East, South, and Middle West, 
to carry on a commission basis, as side line, novelty cotton 
drapery fabrics, made in California. Address “Western Made”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED for southern and metropolitan terri- 
tories to represent a leading New York importer of crewel 
embroideries and India prints. Address “Exotic”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERER, first-class, wishes to connect with a reliable 
firm as foreman or to take charge of an upholstery depart- 
ment. Twenty-five years in the trade, working in wholesale 
and retail shops. Can give estimates; would work at the 
bench, if desirable. Location makes no difference. Address 
“C. P.”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR SALESMAN: Now employed 
by large mid-western furniture store, desires position with 
high grade furniture establishment or exclusive decorating 
shop. Nine years’ experience handling and successfully selling 
finest interior furnishing. Thoroughly qualified in assembling 
and completing important contracts for fine furniture, fabrics, 
floor coverings and art objects. Has received exceptionally fine 
training from beginning, and possesses sound, practical busi- 
ness knowledge. Age 28, well educated, aggressive, congenial 
personality and clean habits. Very ambitious to serve where 
there are possibilities for future expansion. Highest type 
credentials available for all past performances. Address “Prac- 
tical”, care The Upholsterer. 
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WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN acquainted 
with the best trade in Canada to represent a French manu- 
facturer of French Provincial and Period furniture of highest 
quality. Address “Canadian”, care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED: Salesmen to sell new 
patented curtain display rack, excellent side line, no com- 
petition; commission basis; exceptional opportunity for closers 
who have following, as device is proving very popular. 
Address “No Competition”, care The Upholsterer. 
WOMAN DECORATOR AND DESIGNER with successful 
sales ability, sixteen years’ experience with high class deco- 
rating concerns, thorough knowledge of periods and decora- 
tions, capable of carrying through to completion the decorating 
of large homes and hotels, making own sketches, arrange- 
ments, layouts, designing of special furniture and detail draw- 
ings. Address “Ability”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Young man desires position with wholesale 
house. Full knowledge of drapery and upholstery fabrics. 
Well acquainted with trade in Metropolitan district, Address 
“Well Acquainted”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN qualified by experience and ability 
to lay out, sell, and carry out the furnishing and decorating 
of fine homes. Well established house in a middle western 
city. Favorable for right man. Address “Favorable Oppor- 
tunity”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Young married man, ambitious, aggressive, 
calling on manufacturers of upholstered furniture and deco- 
rators, open for connection. Have also called on dry goods 
and department stores. Own car. Highly recommended. 
Address “Aggressive”, care The Upholsterer. 








AN IMPORTER AND JOBBER OF DRAPERY 
AND UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


requires the services of a high-class salesman for the decora- 
tive trade in the larger cities of the Middle West. An 
acquaintance with the trade is desirable, but a knowledge of 
the goods and their application is more essential. Therefore, 
we would also be interested in applications from drapery 
birers or assistants now engaged in retail trade. Address 
“Middle West’, care THe UPnHoLsTerer. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, etc. required by_ the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR, published monthly at New York, N. Y., 
STATE OF NEW YORK 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK ** 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and ay 
aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM M. LAWTO a 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, depoets and says 
that he is the business manager of THE UPHOLSTERER AND 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, and that the follow is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: 


Publisher. ..Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Editor........ John W. Stephenson, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Managing Editor...... C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Business Manager....W. M. Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 


Clifford & Lawton, Inc............. 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
wa SN ¢b0:b dopvle¥seeatdenade 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
We Mes BAL 0 Si ledivccectanced eet 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two graphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, s Iders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder a rs upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; that the said two para hs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances. and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and. securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, tion, or cor- 

ration, has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 

nds or other securities than as so stated by him. . 

4 WILLIAM M. LAWTON. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of Sept., 1929. 


(Seal.) WM. J. FISCHER. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1930.) 











